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Chorus and The Milan Symphony Orchestra, 
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mano Mimi (from “La Bohéme"} and others. 
fo iP Record Mi 4404 
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Letter From Paris 


RANCE is now undergoing the same mild 
anxiety about the various record speeds 
that gripped America three years ago. At 
the present 33-1/3 seems to be winning, pos- 
sibly because more companies are making 


Monde, 


and Oiseau-lyre are all issu- 


them: Decca, Voix du Discophiles 
francais, Classic 
ing les disques microsillons. 


The main concern, however, rises not so 
much from the technique of the LP but from 
the problems in coupling that often force a 
listener to take a work he does not want along 
with one that he does. 


are the 


Also of major concern 
repertoire-discs, the “collection.” 
Armand Panigel, in one of the disc magazines, 
that: “For a 
a kind which might be called 
it’s not so bad to take not only 


recently commented certain 
kind of music, 
‘decorative,’ 
the incongruous couplings, but also, on the 
in the 


manner of the pols-pouris-sur or the fantaisies- 


same face, innumerable short works, 
d’aprés, but, for serious music, this is obvious- 
ly out of the question. So, the companies 
come up with the ‘recital,’ all well enough in 
itself but isn’t it going a bit far to force these 
One 
risks a certain deception and an eventual 
that it’s 


hybrid discs on the unwilling buyer? 


dissatisfaction better not to 


voke.” 


pro- 


Whatever the critics have to say about the 
technical problems of the phonograph, they 
are agog over recent releases. Of major inter- 
est are some of the last recordings made by 
the late Dinu Lipatti 
Francis Poulenc has called 


the pianist whom 
“that artist of di- 
vine spirituality.””. They comprise the come 
plete Chopin waltzes in completely authori- 
tative performances. Of them, one critic has 
“Lipatti has nothing of the precious nor 
the aesthete. His performances are of such 
devastating seduction that, 


said: 
in spite of our- 
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selves, we feel almost as though it is in this 
spirit of langorous frivolity that the waltzes 
should always be heard. And this, 
finally, the real spirit of the waltzes, like 


isn’t 


Schumann said: ‘agitated by so much life and 
fervor they seem as though improvised in a 
(Columbia LFX 959-964). 


Lipatti’s last recordings also included his 


ball-room’ ” 


and Orchestra, 
Bach’s First 
Though not known as a composer, 


own Concertino for Piano 


written before the war, and 
Partita. 
Lipatti has evidenced an enormous amount of 
talent in this little work, a charming jeur 
despril into the neo-classics which has been 
compared to Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. 

Gérard Souzay, who recently won the 
Grand Prix du Disque for London Records, 
has recorded the enchanting Don Quichotte a 
Dulcinée cycle of Ravel with the aid of Ed- 
mund Lindenberg and the orchestra of the 
Paris Conservatory. Souzay is just right for 
the songs, and what he lacks in vocal defini- 
tion, he more than makes up in artistic vitality 
(Decca AG 21232). 


artist, continually busy with recordings and 


He is a most vital young 
concerts. At present he has dropped the 
latter activity to make a new complete re- 
cording of Pelléas with Suzanne Danco for 
London. 


A “Battle”? Winner 


Another winner of this year’s Grand Priz 
is the first complete recording of Jannequin’s 
amazing madrigal-cycle Le Guerre, sometimes 
called La Bataille de Marignan. This tre- 
mendous l6th-century work for a capella choir 
is not often performed because of the diffi- 
culty most singers have in imitating the re- 
quired shouts of battle, the cries of the 
wounded, the trumpets, the whiz of arrows 

in short, the entire war. The recording 
(Pathé PDT 234) is beautifully performed by 
the Chanteurs de Saint-Eustache under the 
direction of R. P. Martin. A very fine LP 
collection for export could be had from the 
recorded repertoire of this fine group for they 
have made, among other music of the Renais- 
sance, a magnificent performance of the De- 
scende in Hortum by Antonius de Fevin. 

The big contemporary work of the month 
is Henri Barraud’s Le Mystere des Saints In- 
nocents which has been made by Columbia 
(LFX 937/38) with the Yvonne Gouverné 
Chorale and the Lamoureux Orchestra con- 


35% 


ducted by Paul Kletzki. Barraud, who is fast 
becoming known as one of France’s outstand- 
ing modern composers, has been said to 
“present a certain happy singularity in that 
he has a most romantic sensibility, in love 
with color and dynamics, yet balanced by an 
analytic lucidity which is not often found.” 
Though the text of the work, from Charles 
Péguy, is heavy in much the same way as 
D’Annunzio’s text for Debussy’s Martyre de 
Saint-Sebastién, Barraud, unlike Debussy, is 
not particularly interested in an illumination 
of the text. 
gripping evocative piece of music and has 


Rather, he has set out to write a 


succeeded. The actual massacre, which occurs 
Marcel 
Beaufils says, “‘a real evidence of style, for it 
which 
keeps all such musical massacres from be- 


on the second record side, is, as 


restores those historic proportions 


coming simply embarrassing.” 
Cocteau Readings 


Jean Cocteau has appeared on discs again. 
Some will remember that the poet’s recording 
debut was his recitation of his little jingle 
Le Taisson d’Or to the accompaniment of a 
small jazz band. His newest one is more pre- 
It is called Jean Cocteau Vous Parle 
(Festival AF107) and is a companion piece 
Cocteau Vous 
Parle is a number of extracts from his verse 
collection Plain-Chant. 


tentious. 
to the recent Colette Vous Parle. 


The critics, not al 
ways favorable to Cocteau, are unanimous in 
their praise, one saying: “This poetry, with 
his marvelously phonogenic voice, manages to 
get across the most penetrating of ideas.” 


In the same line, Jean Marais and Yvonne 
de Bray have made phonographic debuts with 
a single scene (Act 1, Scene 4) from Cocteau’s 
stage and film success, Les Parents Terribles. 
(Festival AF 108) Marais’ speaking voice, 
as his movie admirers tell me, “is quite 
wonderful,” and Mme. de Bray is also quite 


good. 


Finally, the latest popular hit of the boule 
vards is something called L’Objet — much 
better known in The Thing. 
Andrés, Les Campagnons de la Chanson, and 
Maurice 
recorded it. 


America as 


Chevalier have, simulataneously, 
Chevalier comes out on top; 
moreover, he has most aptly coupled his 
French song called, 


—Raol Deindich 


version with a new 


Mais, qui est-ce> 
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BERLIOZ’S DRAMATIC LEGEND 








La Damnation de Faust 








By Jacques Barzun 


BERLIOZ: La Damnation de Faust; Georges 
Jouatte (Faust), Paul Cabanel (Mephi- 
topheles), Mona Laurena (Marguerite), 
André Pactat (Brander), 

Chorus and 


with 

Orchestra con- 
ducted by Jean Fournet. Columbia LP 
set SL-110, three discs, $16.35. 

ATHE RECORDING history of The Damna- 

tion of Faust is short and simple. 


Emile 
Passani 


From the 
early days when discs were largely vocal, one 
or two excerpts from the score repeatedly 
tempted certain singers, whose reputation 
carried these bits that few listeners wanted 
for the music itself. One of these relics of 
the so-called Golden Age is the excellent per- 
formance of Mephisto’s Serenade by Plancon; 
but it is characteristic of the general in- 
difference that it is the words of Gounod’s 
opera that are given as a title on the label. 

After 1925 The Damnation supplied the 
market with innumerable renderings of the 
Hungarian March, quite a few of the Ballet 
of Sylphs, and one or two of the songs, not- 
ably the Aing of Thule, Gretchen’s lament, 
and the Invocation to Nature, the last of which 
was well sung by Georges Thill for Columbia. 
Often these renderings were cut to fit on one 


or two and almost 


sides, invariably the 
“orchestra” was but a dim and intermittent 
factor in the proceedings. 

Then came the French HMV release of the 
“complete” Damnation, with Charles Pan- 
zra in the part of Mephisto as the big draw- 
ing card. The ten crowded discs were about 
a complete as the Unfinished Symphony: 
all the recitatives omitted, several 
tumbers were abridged, and three out of six 
in the last part were missing. As for the quality 
of the performance, it varied from Panzera’s 
masterly reading of the baritone role to José 
de Trevi’s uncomprehending display of his 
tot unpleasant but wholly operatic voice. 
The orchestra, like the chorus, was very 


were 
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good in spots and not equal to its task in 
For these reasons, perhaps, but also 
because Berlioz in the thirties was still not 
accorded much serious attention (the New 
Yorker critic described a single disc of Gretch- 


‘ 


others. 


en’s love song as just “‘a longish aria”), the 
set was not re-pressed in this country. 

Thus matters stood at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Then during the Ger- 
man occupation of France, the Emile Passani 
chorus led by Jean Fournet decided to pro- 
duce and record in quick succession two of 
Berlioz’s large scores 
Damnation. 


the Requiem and the 
Aided by the cataclysmic nature 
of the times, which opened people’s ears to 
its musical fitness, the Requiem was an im- 
mediate success at home, and this was so 
promptly echoed abroad that Columbia is- 
sued it here, at first on 78’s and then on two 
LPs. The present set of the Damnation is a 
parallel dubbing of the original shellacs on 
LPs, well worth the price from many points 
of view. 

The first and most important considera- 
tion is that with the Damnation we now have 
for the first time — and are able to compare 
two whole works representative of Berlioz’s 
maturity. It is insufficiently realized that 
the Symphonie Fantastique and Harold in Italy, 
admirable as they are in parts, belong to the 
composer’s apprentice period. Berlioz fin- 
ished Harold before he was turned thirty — 
the age at which Beethoven was tackling his 
First Symphony, Mozart his great output of 
1787, and Wagner his first’ characteristic 
opera. 

The score of the Damnation is especially 
interesting as regards the phases of Berlioz’s 
development because it enshrines the nine 
songs which the composer threw off at white 
heat when he first read Goethe at the age of 
24. | He tried even then to make them into a 
dramatic sequence, but he was not satisfied 
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with the result and suppressed the few copies 
of his Eight Scenes from Faust that had got 
The 


he traveled 


into circulation. Sixteen years passed. 
man and the musician matured; 
extensively through Central Europe, which 
reawakened and filled out his thoughts on 
Goethe’s poem, and he came back to Paris in 
1845 with the score of the Damnation. Though 
he still used the lyrics of Gérard de Nerval’s 
translation of Faust, as well as some lines by 
a professional librettist, the whole plan of 
the work was his, like the bulk of the verses. 
He called the score a Dramatic Legend and 
made it clear that he had neither intended 
nor made an opera. We may therefore re- 
gret that these latest discs are labeled Acts 
Ito lV. 


{ Drama of Perception 


The work is in twenty scenes which follow 
each other like a movie “continuity,” that is, 
steadily in real time but with gaps in imagi- 
nary time. Unlike opera the drama here is 
to be perceived rather than visualized. As 
Vecchi succinctly put it in the prologue to his 
(1594): “The 


which I speak is to be seen by the mind, into 


Amfiparnasso spectacle of 
which it enters through the ears and not the 
Be silent 

Thus, Berlioz’s Faust legend is well 


eyes. and in place of looking, 
listen.” 


served by a recording. 


The great advantage of having the Berlioz 
score on LP’s is that now this sense of se- 
quence and drama by contrast and contin- 
uity is unmistakable: the Easter chorus must 
break in on Faust’s resolve to take poison; 
the bugles sounding taps must follow hard 
upon Gretchen's lament; the wonderful hunt 
scene must not only not be cut out as in the 
earlier recording, but it must resound as an 
echo of the Invocation to Nature, so that we 
grasp by ear the indifference of the world, 
animate and inanimate, to the hero’s desire 

the very theme of Faust’s invocation. 
Finally, it is of the utmost importance that 
the three hackneyed “orchestral excerpts” 
should be found in their proper places, be- 
tween preparation and resolution, and be 
thereby restored to dramatic meaning and 


force. 

The present set, to be sure, is not alto- 
gether intégral, as_ the 
ments pretended; but the omissions are very 


French advertise- 
slight and they have been done with judg- 
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ment and respect. This same care, which is 
as surprising as it should be common, is 
noticeable throughout. The chorus and its 
conductor give a truly inspired performance, 
as does Georges Jouatte in the part of Faust. 
It is a thousand pities that Mephisto could 
not be entrusted once again to Panzera, but 
this is not to disparage Paul Cabanel who 
takes his place. He does well, his voice is 
full and strong, yet it lacks Panzera’s warmth 
and diversity. of accent, that musicianly in- 
telligence which made one feel on hearing 
him that one was in good diabolic hands 

In the 


small role of Gretchen Mona Laurena is un- 


for as long as one played the game. 
even. She fails in purity of tone and firm 
control for the Aing of Thule, but her other 
three appearances are quite acceptable. 

As regards the orchestra one must enter a 
few reservations. It suffers, | suspect, from 
inadequate size and from the law that choral 
conductors, sensitized to vocal timbres, ne- 
glect the instrumental. One section of this 
work the orchestra plays extra-ordinarily 
the minuet of the Will o’ the Wisp — 
and it sounds solid enough for the rest. But 


well 


occasionally the counterpoint of timbres is 


blurred, or a part which should be more 
prominent is inaudible, for instance the des- 
perate blare of the brass when the students 
and soldiers mingle their two distinct songs 


in the finale to Part Two. 
Variations in Style 


In approaching the Damnation, the listener 
who already likes the Requiem must prepare 
as indeed he must on 
Berlioz’s 
For the style of each differs marked- 


himself for a shock 
approaching every one of large 
works. 
ly from that of its fellows, and in the Damna- 
tion above all others Berlioz felt it impera- 
tive to attain intensity by sharp stylistic con- 
What makes it 


a unity is the subtle characterization through 


trasts within the work itself. 
recitative, the adroit blending of recitative 
and song by means of intermediate forms, 
When 


one knows all these by heart, and can feel 


and the discreet use of Jleitmotives. 
the purpose of each gradation or each abrupt- 
ness, the contrasts which at first bewilder — 
and even the sudden harnionic jumps — 
seem apt. Berlioz’s dramatic legend is then 
seen in all its uncompromising vividness, its 
melodic abundance, and its mastery of an in- 
credibly concise technique. 
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HOW FAITHFUL, one must ask, is 
this kaleidoscope of musical forms com- 
posed to Goethe’s drama? Is it a 
whole, or is it a haphazard exploita- 
tion of whatever is picturesque in the 
philosophical poem? In the first place, 
Berlioz made it clear that he was no 
more setting Goethe’s drama than he 
had set Shakespeare’s Romeo. As he 
explained in his one-page foreword to 
the score, no dramatic work can be 
made into music-drama without ex- 
tensive alterations. Moreover,  al- 
though he acknowledged the profound 
effect that reading Goethe had had 
upon him, he reserved the right to modi- 
fy the legend precisely as Goethe had 
done before him. Berlioz has Faust 
damned (since the expiatory second 
part of Faust is outside his purview), he 
omits Valentin, the duel, and the in- 
fanticide, and he places the compact 
with the Devil nearly at the end, under 
the pressure of Gretchen’s reported 
suffering. 


Despite these liberties which Berlioz 
took for translating an action into 
music, he adhered very faithfully to the 
form and spirit of his model. Goethe’s 
form is the Shakespearean “‘open con- 
struction” pushed to its ideal limit. 
Lacking the aid of the spectator’s 
imagination there is no more “‘con- 
tinuity” in the two poets than there is 
in Berlioz without the hearer’s. But 
Berlioz has condensed the drama still 
further to three characters (the role 
of Brander in the Auerbach scene is a 
mere vocal contrast by means of the 
bass register) and a sequence of “mo- 
ments” in which music and action can 
be wedded in a single form. . . The 
“philosophy” is the more persuasive in 
that Berlioz did not consciously force 
it into plot or words but let its express 
him, through his choice of musical 
scenes and their treatment. 


From Jaeques Barzun’s Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century, 1, 4901f Atlantic 
Little, Brown, Boston, Mass. 
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FIRST RECORDINGS 
OF OPERAS BY 


Haydn, Verdi, Wagner 





HAYDN: Orfeo ed Euridice; Herbert Handt 
(tenor) as Orfeo, Judith Hellwig (so- 
prano) as Euridice, Alfred Poell (bass) as 
Creonte, Hedda Heusser (soprano) as 
Genio, Walter Berry (bass) as Pluto, 
Richard Wadleigh and members of the 
Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna as the 
four Coristas and Baccante. The Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Hans Swarowsky. Haydn 
Society LP set, 3 dises, $17.85. 


ATHE TASK of assembling the long-dis- 
membered score of Haydn’s Orfeo ed Euridice, 
preparing it in printed form for performance 
and study, and making the music available 
on records for listeners everywhere has been 
one of historic importance. The Haydn So- 
ciety, known for its energy and faith, has 
never set for itself a more difficult goal, never 
achieved a more noteworthy accomplish- 
ment, never so richly deserved the gratitude 
always felt for it. 

Orfeo ed Euridice, based on a libretto by 
Carlo Francesco Badini and originally en- 
titled L’Anima del filosofo, was the twelfth 
and last opera Haydn created (discounting 
the earlier singspiele and puppet operas). 
Commissioned by Giovanni Andrea Gallini, 
it was to have been performed for the first 
time in the latter part of May, 1791. Gallini 
had meant to use the work as a springboard 
for launching a new series of Italian operatic 
performances that he intended producing at 
the King’s Theatre. The management of the 
Italian Opera at the Pantheon Theatre, how- 
ever, prevailed upon King George III to 
withdraw from Gallini the Royal Patent for 
the performance of operas, thus preventing 
the opening of a second Italian opera house. 
It was doubtless a surprised Haydn who found 
officials stopping his first rehearsal of Orfeo 
after he had conducted but 40 bars. In spite 
of this unpleasant experience, Haydn was ap- 
parently satisfied with having been paid the 
amount promised for the opera, for he made 
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no later attempt to have the work performed. 

Though Haydn’s copyist wrote out cer- 
tain sections of the score, which were put into 
the hands of Breitkopf & Hartel and published 
in 1805, and a partially complete manuscript 
was available in the Prussian State Library 
in Berlin, it was not until the recent discovery 
of a manuscript in the Esterhazy Archives in 
Budapest that Orfeo could be considered com- 
plete and could be arranged in proper chrono- 
logical order. 

The text of this opera (originally in five 
acts, but presented here in four) appears to 
have been drawn mainly from Virgil’s 4th 
Georgic, with some elements from Ovid's 
Metamorphosis (Book IX and X). It differs 
from the Gluck and Montevedi versions, but 
like the Italian composer’s drama it pre- 
serves a tragic ending. 

This excellent recording makes it clear that 
Haydn, through extensive dramatic use of 
the chorus and a tragic ending (uncommon in 
operas of his day), had planned to vitalize 
the opera seria in accordance with Gluck’s 
operatic reform. His sparing use of the reci- 
tative secco seems to consolidate this view. As 
heard on these records — that is, without the 
benefit of stage action the play seems to 
move rather well; but there is more than one 
musical setting which does not fit the accom- 
panying action. There are abundant musical 
beauties in virtually every number in the 
score, to be sure. Orfeo’s aria in the first act, 
Creonte’s arias, the death song of Euridice, 
the superb choruses in Act 4 are as unfor- 
gettable as music can be. But they cannot 
overwhelm the detriment done to the drama 
by such things as Orfeo’s arias in the second 
and fourth acts after Euridice’s deaths or the 
pastoral-like chorus which inappropriately 
accompanies the mourning at the grave of 
Euridice in Act 3. 
coloratura aria has been criticized on the same 


1 am aware that Genio’s 


terms, but I feel that it has the same sort of 
appropriate demoniac quality (if less intense) 
as Mozart’s music for the Queen of the Night 
in Die Zauberflote. 


in Earnest Performance 


The Haydn Society’s performance, if a 
little insensitive to some of the score’s poetic 
values, has plentiful spirit and earnestness to 
recommend it. Herbert Handt, remembered 
for his satisfactory Arbace in /domeneo and 
his poor Octavio in Don Giovanni, uses his 
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somewhat dry voice with impeccable style 
and musicianship in his rendition of Orfeo’s 
Judith Hellwig, the Euridice, is the 
While 
her voice is warm and full when employed at 
moderate strength in her middle register, it 


music. 
least satisfying member of the cast. 


tends to thin out in high or low soft passages 
and to become breathy in proclamative mea- 
Moreover, she has all sorts of trouble 
Walter 


Berry is satisfactory in the short role of 


sures. 


in executing rapid, florid music. 


Pluto, and Hedda Heusser sings Genio with 
remarkable agility. Best of all, though, is 
Alfred Poell, whose singing of Creonte is 
nothing short of perfection. Here is an artist 
of the first rank. 
of the Vienna State Opera perform with en- 


The orchestra and chorus 


thusiasm and moderate refinement under the 
perceptive leadership of Hans Swarowsky. 
—C.J. Luten 


VERDI: 


Silvieri (Nabucco), Gabriella Gatti (Fen- 


Vabucco (complete opera); Paolo 


ena), Caterina Mancini (Abigaille), Mar- 
io Binci (Ismaele), Antonio Cassinelli 
(Zaccaria), Albino Gaggi (High Priest of 
Bel), Licinio Franeardi (Abdallo), Bea- 
trice Preziosa (Anna), Chorus and Or- 
chestra of Radio Italiana conducted by 
Fernando Previtali. Cetra-Soria set 1216, 
3 LP discs, $17.85. 


ATEN YEARS AGO a 


Verdi’s Nabucodonosor, or Nabucco, as it is 


recording — of 


known, would have seemed as 
But times 
have changed, and with the advent of long- 
playing records, full-length recordings of un- 


generally 
plausible as a trip to the moon. 


familiar operas have become the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Vabucco, as a matter of fact, though un- 
familiar to Americans, is a famous opera, 
for it was this score that proved the turning 
point in the career of Giuseppe Verdi and es- 
tablished him on the road to fame and 
fortune, which was to culminate 51 years 
later in his brilliant Falstaff. 

Vabucco was the composer’s third opera. 
Not only does its existence constitute an 
historic landmark on the operatic horizon, 
but it also emerges with considerable drama 
as a salient part of modern Italian history. 
When the opera was first presented at La 
Seala on March 9, 1842, the country was in a 
ferment, trembling on the brink of revolution 
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against the Austrian oppressors. The audi- 
ence which heard the premiere of Nabucco 
unhesitatingly identified the situation of the 
enslavement of the Jews by the Babylonians, 
with its own feelings. This identification was 
particularly strong with regard to the cele- 
brated chorus of slaves on the banks of the 
Euphrates — Va, pensiero, sull’ali dorate 
(Fly, my thought, on golden wings), which 
caused pandemonium to break loose in the 
theater. 

When La Scala was reopened, after quasi- 
destruction during World War II, on De- 
cember 26, 1946, it was again Nabucco that 
was Chosen as a suitable work to celebrate a 
new page of history. 

Cetra-Soria now makes it possible for any- 
one, prompted by an understandable curi- 
osity, to hear this striking opera. It is a 
score of broad effects, of swelling sentiments 
that find outlet in vigorous choruses, of melo- 
dramatic climaxes; a score of. undoubted 
crudeness, but also of undoubted manifesta- 
tions of genius. Its faults, as observed to- 
day, have an almost endearing quaintness and 
naivete in their representation of a period. 


Superior to Ernani 


Vabucco is a far finer opera than Ernani, 

a work that was produced two years later to 
the day, and which established Verdi as an 
international figure. The music is charac- 
terized by an over-all grandeur and vitality 
that both interest and hold the listener. 
E High spots are the ebullient overture; a fine 
lerzettino and finale in the first act; Abigaille’s 
extended second act scena, Ben io Uinvenni, 0 
fatal scritto!, and the beautiful bass aria, Tu 
sul labbro de’veggenti, which has enjoyed an 
independent existence of its own. To these 
may be added, without hesitation, a canon for 
five voices, which occurs in the second act, 
and which is original, ingenious, and good to 
listen to; the celebrated and melodiously 
flowing chorus already referred to, and the 
last act march and prayer. 

An able critic at the time of the premiere 
had this to say of Nabucco: “*Almost the only 
specimen the operatic stage has of late years 
furnished of a true ideal of the tragic drama.” 
And Frederick J. Crowest, an English writer, 
commenting on the music in 1893, said, 
“Among the many orchestral points of Vabuc- 
co, the harp accompaniment in the Virgins’ 
chorus, and the employment of the brass in- 
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struments in the great crescendos are par- 
ticularly novel and effective. Little wonder 
that such a work struck the keynote of Verdi’s 
future greatness.” 


A Splendid Recording 


This recording of Nabucco is the finest 
Cetra-Soria has given us to date. Its sur- 
faces simply radiate life and musical activity, 
and its cast is admirably chosen. 

Paolo Silveri, in the title role, sings un- 
evenly, but, at his best, he is dominating and 
impressive. Caterina Mancini is quite sen- 
sational in the role of Abigaille. The part 
ascends repeatedly to high C, often plunging 
suddenly downward two octaves below. The 
music is reminscent of Norma in its heroic 
conception of the florid style, and makes the 
Miss Man- 
cini, who already proved herself in Cetra- 
Soria’s Ernani, far surpasses that earlier 


utmost demands on the singer. 


effort here. She is quite magnificent. 

Mario Binci and Gabriella Gatti, both 
well-known artists, are cast as the lovers 
Ismaele and Fenena. The tenor holds his 
own, but his ornaments are too often aspir- 
ated, while Mme. Gatti again proves herself 
a stylist in the lovely soprano prayer, Oh, 
dischiuso e il firmamento! of the final scene. 

In the important role of Zaccaria, High 
Priest of the Hebrews, we find Antonio Cassi- 
nelli, whose sonorous bass rises to the clim- 
axes, but peters out at the bottom of the 
scale. Nevertheless, Mr. Cassinelli does a 
capital job, and his singing of Tu sul labbro 
de’veggenti recalls a fine old dise by the 
superb Jose Mardones, than which there is 
no greater praise. 

Other roles are well taken and contribute 
to the power of the creaky old drama, whose 
libretto is given in full, in both Italian and 
English, a service that other recording com- 
panies might follow to their own and the 
record-buying public’s advantage. Chorus 
and orchestra are reproduced with the ut- 
most sonority and realism; their enthusiasm 
and maestro Fernando Previtale’s obvious 
predilection for this job, are accurately 
caught. 

This recording was accomplished in Rome 
on January 16, 1951. It does not seem an ex- 
aggeration to state that the event constitutes 
one more historic date in the vibrant history 
of Nabucco. ~ Max de Schauensee 
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WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde; Gottlob 
Frick (King Marke), Margarete Biumer 
(Isolde), Ludwig Suthaus (Tristan), Karl 
Wolfram (Kurwenal), Theodor Horand 
(Melot), Erna Westenberger 
(Brangaene), Aloys Kiihnert (A steers- 
man) Gert Lutze (A shepherd), with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and the Chorus 
of Mitteldeutsche Rundfunk of Leipzig 
conducted by Franz Konwitschny. Uran- 
ia LP set URLP-202, 5 discs, $30.75. 


AIT WOULD BE DIFFICULT to express 
sufficient gratitude to Urania Records for 
making available an almost complete record- 
ing of Wagner’s great music drama, Tristan 
und Isolde. A beloved staple in virtually 
every opera house of the world and a land- 
mark in the history of man’s quest for new 
speech from rich music’s tongue, Tristan has 
somehow had to wait these many years for 
adequate representation in the library of 
recorded sound. 

The only release even partially designed to 
fill this long-felt need was Columbia’s abridge- 
ment recorded at the Bayreuth Festival in 
1928. From mechanical and musical stand- 
points, that set (CM-101 - 


none too satisfactory. 


withdrawn) was 
ULrania’s offering is at 
the very least a good recording, except for 
some heavy monitoring of a few climaxes, 
e.g. the beginning of the second act love duet, 
the battle scene in the third act. As a per- 
formance, it is typical | am told of most heard 
in Germany before the war, a competent but 
in no way truly outstanding presentation of 
this extremely difficult opera. 

Margarete Baumer, a well-regarded Wag- 
nerian soprano of the thirties, is here repre- 
sented in her third complete opera on LP. 
Her unsatisfactory Leonore in Fidelio was fol- 
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lowed by an acceptable Marschallin in Rosen- 
kavalier. Now she is Isolde, an Irish Princess 
of style and musicianship but one encum- 
bered sometimes by much vibrato. Her tonal 
wavering, less noticeable than in Fidelio, 
nevertheless robs her portrayal of much 
abandon and repose, elements essential for 
rendering such disparate passages as Dein 
Werk? and the ensuing love duet in the sec- 
ond act. Her best work is the third act aria 
which immediately follows the death of Tristan. 
The Liebestod is delivered with great caution, 
but it has its share of wavering moments. 

Ludwig Suthaus, the Tristan, possesses a 
voice of great power but little sweetness. His 
lack of necessary sympathetic tone is, how- 
ever, not his most grievous fault. His in- 
ability to sing softly in long phrases, not to 
mention his carelessness with dynamic values 
throughout the arduous role, causes him to 
miss many a dramatic or a musical point. 
His finest moments are those in the third act 
which call for weight of tone; though in the 
notes above the staff, Suthaus often comes 
dangerously near to cracking. 

Erna Westenberger and Karl Wolfram, 
Brangaene and Kurwenal, sing their lines with 
competence if without extraordinary beauty 
All of the 


small parts are sung with similar ability and 


of tone or dramatic persuasion. 


are about what you would expect. 

By far the finest singing comes from Gott- 
lob Frick, a King Marke of the highest dis- 
tinction. Marke’s long speech in the second 
act can seem interminable without the ut- 
most luxury of sound and unfailing dramatic 
sympathy. Frick seems to have both in abun- 
dance and may indeed be one of our finest 
postwar operatic singers. One would like to 
hear more of him. 


Franz Konwitschny’s conducting is -quite 
effective from the standpoint of blending and 
balancing, but his pacing is not always the 
most judicious. There are three or four por- 
tions of the score that come out a good deal 
slower than Wagner’s directions would seem 
to indicate. The work of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Orchestra and the chorus of Mittel- 
deutsche Rundfunk is entirely acceptable. 


I must add that though the first and third 
acts are presented complete, there is a con- 
ventional but somewhat serious cut of 329 
bars in the second act love duet beginning 
-C.J.L: 


with Tristan’s words: Dem Tage! 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within ua, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8 in F Major, 
Op. 93; L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris 

conducted by Charles Munch. 


10” LP dise LPS-111, $4.95. 


London 


AA COMBINATION of Munch’s hectic, 
overly tense leadership and London’s poorly 
balanced recording, which obscures many a 
passage for woodwinds, cannot challenge the 
good recording of Monteux’s joyous but some- 
what rough performance as the best LP ver- 
sion of Beethoven’s ever delightful Eighth 
Symphony. Your reviewer's preferred ver- 
sion, however, remains the Karajan-Vienna 
Philharmonic performance (English Colum- 
bia 1..X.988/990). -CJ.L. 


BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14; 
San Francisco Orchestra 
Victor 


Symphony 


conducted by Pierre Monteux. 


LP disc LM 1131, $5.45 (alsor 45 rpm set). 
ATWICE before now Pierre Monteux has 
recorded the Symphonie Fantastique, once with 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra and once with 
the San Francisco. Each of these two 78 
rpm sets had merits, and in both the listener 
could appreciate the conductor’s respect for 
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and enjoyment of the score. After the pio- 
neer discs of the same work made by Wein- 
gartner at the very beginning of the Electri- 
cal Era — discs which are still worth turning 
on for their rhythmic elegance and suitably 
classic composure — the two previous Mon- 
teux versions led the field. 

Monteux now offers us the first LP Fan- 
tastic, done afresh with the same San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra or rather, not the same, 
The strings lack 
both brilliancy and firmness of attack, the 
woodwinds are pitifully wobbly and sapless — 


but a vastly inferior one. 


especially in the famous dialogue of oboe and 
English horn which frames the Third Move- 
ment, and the ensemble at numerous points 
is the reverse of what the word denotes. Ow- 
ing to some curious alteration of all the tim- 
bres, and a muffling that is very different 
from muting, the opening of the March to 
the Scaffold is almost unrecegnizable. Only 
here and there in the demonic finale does one 
catch a glimpse of the old Monteux, whose in- 
credible baton technique has so often worked 
miracles. We must not forget that he gave 
us the two earlier sets of this lucid and ex- 
acting score, nor that in the flesh he revealed 
the Sacre du Printemps to an astonished 
world in two successive performances onthe 
same day. But one wishes it was possible 
to forget this latest attempt at a much-needed 


LP. 
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Moreover, the surface of the copy supplied 
for review was full of what sounded like mid- 
summer insect life mostly ticks which 
later playings, if endured, would probably re- 
But it remains deplorable that Am- 
erican Companies seem unable to bestow the 


move. 


same care and cleanliness in pressing as do 
foreign firms. One used to expect flies to be 
preserved in amber; now you find them in 


vinylite. Jacques Barzun 


BRAHMS: Dances Nos. 1-6; 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. RCA Victor 10’ LP 
dise LM-67, $4.45 (also 45 and 78 rpm 
issues ). 

SOUSA: Marches 
Cadets, The 
Washington Post, Stars and Stripes For- 
ever; CARTER: Boston 
MEACHAM: American Patrol; Boston 
Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. RCA Victor 10” LP dise LM- 
69, $4.45 (also 45 and 78 rpm issues). 

REZNICEK: Donna Diana Overture; WEB- 
ER: Abu Hassan Overture. RCA Victor 
15 rpm dise 49-3266, $1.10. LITOLFF: 
Robespierre Overture. RCA Victor 45 rpm 
disc 19-3267, $1.10. BOSC: Rose Mousse 

Entr'acte (Valse lente); GILLET: Loin 
du Bal. Victor 45 rpm dise 49-3270, $1.10. 
STRAUSS, Johann, Sr. (arr. Pagel); 
Radetzky March; SCHRAMML: Wein 
bleibt Wien. RCA Victor 45 rpm dise 
19-3271, $1.10. RODRIGUEZ (arr. Lang- 
endoen): La Cumparsita; ALBENIZ 

RCA Victor 45 
All by Boston 

Arthur 


Hungarian 


El Capitan, High School 
Thunderer, Semper Fidelis, 


Commandery; 


arr. Arbos): Triana. 
rpm dise 39-3275, $1.10. 
Pops Orchestra conducted by 
Fiedler. (Also 78 rpm issues). 


AJUNE is Boston Pops month, according to 
RCA Victor. Of course, Bostonians are listen- 
ing to Fiedler and his orchestra in the famous, 
summer “Pops” concerts and drinking their 
favorite beer or soft beverages. Fiedler is 
one of the old reliables in this field, an artist 
on Whom one can always rely. Some of these 
selections he recorded previously, but Victor 


While 


one can certainly endorse Fiedler’s well played 


tells us these are all new recordings. 


performance of the Brahms Hungarian Dances 
one cannot overlook the Reiner set, which 
contains two more (Columbia LP disc ML 
$112). 


edge which will not be discounted by some. 


Acoustically, the Fiedler group has an 
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Listening to the Sousa marches and some of 
the extraneous pieces listed below, | am re- 
minded of childhood days when things like 
the Washington Post, The American Patrol, 
and Loin du Bal were familiar items on music 
boxes and pianolas. It is good to have 
Fiedler’s sound performances of the delightful 
Reznicek and Weber overtures, and also the 
well turned overture by the forgotten Litolff. 
A return engagement of Albéniz’s Triana from 
the J/berian Suite, in the fine arrangement 
of Arbos, should have had a more appropriate 
coupling. There is a need for a new recording 
of the complete Arbos suite, which Fiedler 
Firstrate 


P.HLR. 


should handle very well indeed. 
recording throughout. 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 4 in E Flat 
Viajor (Romantic); Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Otto Klemperer. 


Vox LP disc PL-6930, $5.95. 


AWHILE BRUCKNER has thus far been 
well represented on LP (six of his symphonies 
are now available), record companies have 
apparently found it difficult to capture this 
composer’s distinctive organ-like sounds for 
orchestra. None of them (except possibly 
Decca whose recording of the Eighth Sym- 
phony | have not yet heard) has had sufficient 
fullness or brilliance. 

Vox’s effort has pinched “highs” and a 
sometimes disagreeable lack of resonance. 
Klemperer conducts with admirable straight- 
forwardness and plentiful energy, but his fine 
work and his orchestra’s mostly satisfactory 
playing is often negated by the recording. It 
is strange but true that Victor’s old record- 
ing of this symphony (M-331 withdrawn — 
Bébhm conducting the Saxon State Orchestra) 
soundS more agreeable than the new LP. 


C.J.L. 


CASALS (arr.): Song of the Birds and Sant 
Viarti del Canigo; Prades Festival Or- 

chestra conducted by Pablo Casals. Co- 

lumbia 78 rpm dise 73249-D, $1.25. 


A ALITTLE ENCORE from last summer’s 
Prades Festival. Here are two simple, un- 
affected traditional Catalon songs orches- 
trated and directed by Casals with skill and 
affection. There is also a short cello solo of 
great beauty by the distinguished Spanish 
Good re- 


C.J.L. 


musician in the Song of the Birds. 
cording. 
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HAYDN: Symphony No. 102 in B flat major; 
Symphony No. 97 in C major. Westminster 
LP dise WL-5062, $5.95. HAYDN: Sym- 
phony No. 104 in D major (“London”); Sym- 
phony No. 55 in E flat major. Westminster 
LP dise WL-5065, $5.95. Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. 


AWESTMINSTER’S superb recording serves 
to best advantage these Scherchen perform- 
ances of four of Haydn’s finest symphonies 
which are here distinguished for interpreta- 
tive graciousness, nobility, and metrical buoy- 
Three of these works, Vos. 97, 102, 
and 104, are among Haydn’s greatest sym- 


ancy. 


phonies; the last a glorious culmination of 
his symphonic art. All were written for the 
Salomon concerts at London in 1791 and 1792. 

Of the three, Vo. 102 has been the least 
represented on records. Koussevitzky’s ver- 
sion, made in 1939 (Victor set 529), is the 
only one I know. As laudable as that per- 
formance was, Scherchen proves more suc- 
cessful with this music, especially in the slow 
movement where he does not sacrifice its 
poetic cantilena to its drama as his predecessor 
did. 

Neither the 1933 version by Weisbach of 
Vo. 97 nor the 1946 edition of Beecham have 
the invigoration or flexibility in pacing of the 
present version. And one must return to 
the Edwin Fischer performance of the D 
major for’ similar nuancing of line such as 
Scherchen achieves. The greatness of Haydn’s 
conception in this symphony demands, in my 
estimation, a larger orchestra than Fischer 
used one such as we have here. For, in 
that wonderful introduction in D minor, the 
affecting poignancy of the music is heightened 
by richer orchestral tone, and surely that en- 
chanting melody which opens the Allegro gains 
by a fuller body of strings. 

The Symphony in E flat, subtitled The 
Schoolmaster because of its “prim, tidy sub- 
ject” for the slow movement, has a bouncing, 
energetic opening movement with some mem- 
orable horn passages. Its second and final 
sections are fine examples of the composer’s 
theme and variations style, and its menuet 
is marked by its decorum. This is a most en- 
joyable work which I feel Scherchen per- 
forms with true admiration. 

Scherchen deserve a better orchestra than 


the overworked Vienna Symphony whose 
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playing is a bit on the ragged side these days. 


P.H.R. 


MOZART: | Symphony in G minor, K. 183; 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 

conducted by Ernest Ansermet. Sym- 
phony in D major, K. 504 (Prague); The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sergui Celibidache. London 
LP disc LLP-88, $5.95. 

A THE COMPOSER rather than interpreters 

furnish the motive for this LP coupling — 





and what better reason could the sponsors 
have? The greatness of Mozart at 17 and at 
30 is well displayed in these two symphonies. 
Celibidache, who recently proved a most 
temperamental conductor in Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, reveals himself as a dis- 
cerning Mozart interpreter. His rhythm is 
firmly marked, despite slow pacing of the 
Andante, and his direction of the whole sym- 
phony is well unified and expressive. The 
clarity of the recording and the just propor- 
tions of dynamics place this version of the 
Little G minor slightly ahead of other recorded 
versions, though the Klemperer reading offers 
keen competition and a truer observance of 
the composer’s marking for the tempo of the 
slow movement. 

Ansermet’s performance of the Prague 
Symphony dates from 1948 before his orches- 
tra was rehabilitated. The recording is well 
balanced but not tonally brilliant. Anser- 
met plays Mozart with obvious devotion and 
consummate scholarship. 

His is an admirable “sense of classical in- 
tegrity” quite different from the Beecham ap- 
proach where elegant phraseology and strong 
personal convictions tend to throw the spot- 
light on the conductor rather than the com- 
poser. There is room for both interpreta- 
tions which, | suspect, will incite equal praise. 


P.H.R. 


Op. 61; Munich Philharmonic Orches- 

tra conducted by Eugen Papst. 

LP disc MG 10082, $4.85. 
AMERCURY already has one recording of 
this work in their catalogue, by the same 
orchestra under Ratjen (MG 10059). This 
new discing is not particularly superior to 
the old one in any respect save the recording. 
The work itself, except for the lovely Adagio, 


has, as Philip Hale has said, aged. Two rather 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C major, 


Mercury 
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inferior performances of a rather inferior 
work seem somehow rather gratuitous. 

D.R. 

SIBELIUS: Finlandia; Géteborg Sym- 

phony Orchestra conducted by Sixten 

Eckerberg. CHABRIER: Espana — 

Rapsodie; Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 

tra conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isser- 

stedt. Capitol 10’’ LP disc H-8138, $2.98. 
ATWO DUBBINGS from 78 rpm singles in 
the Telefunken and Capitol catalogues on the 
new “low-price” LP disc. Little space on the 
LP record is used, but you pay just about 
the same as you would for two 78 dises, if you 
don’t object to incongruous companions. 

The Sibelius is given a routine performance, 
but the recording is more lifelike than it was 
on the original 78 record (Capitol 8-86000). 
The Chabrier from a _ pre-war Telefunken 
(E2624) is quite good in sound, but the con- 
ductor is not as persuasive with the music as 
Beecham and others. The tie-in on the coupl- 
ing is a rather silly essay (on the record 
jacket) about nationalism in music. —D.R. 


SMETANA: The Moldau and From Bohemian 
Fields and Groves; Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York conducted 
by George Szell. Columbia 10” LP disc 
ML-2177, $4.00. 

ASZELL’S READINGS of these tone poems 

are carefully planned and smoothly played 

with just observance of their rhythmical con- 
trasts. His performance of Moldau is well 
proportioned for the rise and fall of the big 
tune and sensitively detailed in the middle 
section. The music moves naturally, but 
without the inner drive or the lush tonal qual- 

ity of the recent Toscanini performance. As a 

replacement for Columbia’s old Walter per- 

formance, the new dise offers unrivalled un- 
animity of orchestral playing. Szell’s rendi- 
tion of the pastoral From Bohemian Fields and 

Meadows is played with rare musical insight, 

but it does not retard memories of Kubelik’s 

and Talich’s performances in which there was 

a freer feeling for nuance of line. 

The recording quality is richly resonant 
fine examples of Columbia’s engineering work 
in its 30th St. studio. There is overall clarity 
and detail though the triangles are less pro- 
minent than in the Toscanini version. (It 
should be noted that Mercury has issued the 
complete cycle of Smetana’s six tone poems, 
from which these two, Vos. 2 and 4, are 
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drawn, performed by Karl B. Jiraék and the 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra; but the 
recording and performances of these works are 
not on a par with the domestic LP versions. 
This set, if one does not object to Mercury’s 
surfaces, has its value, provided the listener 
is interested in the other four tone poems 
which are not of comparable worth to the 
two recorded here. ) —P.H.R. 
VON SUPPE: Poet and Peasant Overture; 

Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 

Eugene Ormandy. 

dise 13155-D, $1.25. 
ACOLU MBIA and Ormandy have apparent- 
ly decided that this so-called worn-out over- 


Columbia 78 rpm 


ture has hibernated long enough to have re- 
gained its vitality. The chances are that 
many will not recognize it in its original form 
and will find it fun to discover what once 
made this music the melody of every house- 
hold. Those who are curious will find Or- 
mandy’s reading, the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra’s playing, and Columbia’s recording abso- 


—C.J.L. 


lutely first prize. 





RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Concerto for Pi- 
ano and Orchestra and SCRIABIN: Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra; Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano) with the Vienna Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Henry 

Swoboda. Westminster LP disc WL 5068, 

$5.95. 

ATHE DELIGHTFUL RIMSKY OPUS, 
written in the composer’s 38th year (1883), 
was originally called Piano Concerto on a 
Russian Theme. With abundant color and 
exquisite lyric beauty, this work proves to be 
“a chip from Liszt’s concertos,” as the com- 
poser admits in his autobiography. 

If you heard the Scriabin without knowing 
by whom it was, you might think it was 4 
newly discovered Chopin concerto. For it 
actually out-Chopins Chopin. There are deli- 
cate chromatic passages, cadences which hang 
in midair, extreme pianism in the writing, 
and a pervading sense of nostalgia. It is as 
far from the same composer’s Prometheus a 
Debussy’s Piano Fantasy is from Le Martyre 
de Saint Sébastien, and with just about the 
same differences. This is explained by the 
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( Music you grew up with! Like lemonade on 
the porch, Saturday picnics, and firecrackers on 
the Fourth, the songs in this month’s Red Seal 
releases are all part of America in the summer- 
time. Love songs, show tunes, around-the- 
campfire favorites . . . here they are all sparkling 
in brand-new RCA Victor albums recorded by 
Ezio Pinza, Allan Jones, Leonard Warren and the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. Add to these, brand-new 
singles by more of the world’s greatest artists . . . 
and you'll have some mighty pleasant listening 
for these summer days and evenings. 


ALBUMS 


Allan Jones Sings “Falling In Love.” So In Love, Falling In Love With Love, 
I'm Falling In Love With Someone, On The Trail, Who Are You?, Thine Alone. 
With Orchestra, Robert Armbruster, Conductor. WDM 1527, $3.99. LM-95 (with 


2 others), $4.67. 


Ezio Pinza Sings “I Love You.” Dancing in the Dark, I Love Thee, One Night 
of Love, With a Song in My Heart, Falling in Love with Love, For You Alone. With 
Orchestra, Johnny Green, Conductor. DM 1524, $4.50. WDM 1524, $3.99. 


The Robert Shaw Chorale Sings “Sweet and Low.” Sweet and Low, In The 
Gloaming, None But The Lonely Heart, The Rosary, Through The Years, Ave Maria, 
All Thro’ The Night, Brahms: Cradle Song. With Shirlee Emmons, Raymond Keast, 
Raymond Viola. WDM 1528, $3.99. LM-96, $4.67. 


Leonard Warren Sings “Songs For Everyone.” America The Beautiful, Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, Mother Machree, A Little Bit of Heaven, Home on the Range, On 
the Road to Mandalay, Ol’ Man River, Battle Hymn of the Republic. With RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Frank Black, Conductor. WDM 1526, $5.14. LM-94, $4.67. 


SINGLE RECORDS 
Alexander Brailowsky Waltz No. 1, in E-Flat “Grande Valse 
brillante” and Waltz No. 9 in A-Flat (Chopin). 12-3294, $1.31. 
49-3294, $1.16. 
Mischa Elman Orientale (Cui) and Souvenir (Drdla). 10-3299, $1.16. 
49-3299, $1.16. 
Arthur Fiedler The Irish Washerwoman and The Wearing of the 
Green. Boston Pops Orchestra. 10-3298, $1.16. 49-3298, $1.16. 
Fritz Reiner Overture to “Die Fledermaus” (Johann Strauss, Jr.) 
RCA Victor Orchestra. 12-3296, $1.31. 49-3296, $1.16. 
Risé Stevens Songs My Mother Taught Me (Dvorak) and All Thro’ 
The Night. 10-3297, $1.16. 49-3297, $1.16. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini Tosca: Recondita armonia and E Lucevan le 
stelle (Puccini). 12-3295, $1.31. 49-3295, $1.16. 
Arturo Toscanini Air from Suite No. 3 in D (Bach) and Dance of the 
Spirits (Gluck). NBC Symphony. 12-3301, $1.31. 49-3301, $1.16. 


Prices shown are suggested list, including Federal excise tax. 
Add local tax. Subject to Government price ceiling regulations. 





fact that Scriabin wrote the concerto in his 


22nd year (1894) and his symphony nearly 


Despite its Chopin-like 
derivation, the work is very beautiful. 


two decades later. 


Badura-Skoda is a most amazing pianist 
everything he has done on records has been 
superlative. His tender and elegant readings 
of these works are no exception. The record- 
ing is excellent. D.R. 


WALTON: Violin (1939); 


Jascha Heifetz (violin) with Philhar- 


Concerto for 


monia Orchestra conducted by William 
Walton; VIEUXTEMPS: Concerto Vo. 5 
in A minor, Op. 37; Jascha Heifetz with 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
RCA Victor LP 


by Maleom Sargent. 


disc LM-1121, $5.45. 
ABACK IN FEBRUARY 1942 Heifetz 


recorded the Walton concerto with Eugene 
Goossens and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor set 868). The work was 
originally commissioned by Heifetz, and first 
performed by him with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra in 1939. 


has always been a Heifetz “show,” and he is 


As far as I know, the concerto 


the only violinist that | have ever heard per- 
form it. His performance has always been 
a superb demonstration of violinistic powers 
technical difficulties are handled with de- 
ceptive ease — but in it the famous Heifetz 
tone is exploited more for smoothness and 
accuracy than for beauty and feeling. 

The work is one of striking individuality, 
with a greater freedom of spirit than in the 
Walton, while 
modern in thought and feeling, has a flair for 


composer's Viola Concerto. 


lengthy melodies that have appealing ardor. 
His use of pungent and dissonant harmonies is 
the result of a freer use of simultaneous melo- 
dies than the classicists permitted them- 
selves. But, while Walton’s style is not senti- 
mental, as Tovey as said of his Viola Concerto, 
neither is it anti-romantic. Beauty is a word 
that many reserve for music of bygone eras, 
but it can be used in relation to modern 
music also, and Lockspeiser’s. assertion (quoted 
in the notes) that this concerto is “a work 
of severe and penetrating beauty” remains a 
cogent one. The notes do not tell us that 
since 1939 Walton has revamped his score es- 
pecially in regards to balance, and has length- 
ened the coda of the finale. The work is di- 
vided into three movements, the first, marked 
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Andante tranquillo, owns an inner intensity 
that belies any relation to a true slow move- 
ment, the second is a Neapolitan song, and 
the lengthy finale is divided between fast and 
slow. 

Walton seems to have altered his origina 
flempi markings throughout the score since 
1939, for the first movement is taken faster 
and many sections not so indicated earlier 
are speeded up. I find a certain nervous drive 
in the composer’s conducting which Goossens 
did not have. As a recording, this is a not- 
able advance on the earlier one. 

The Vieuxtemps opus proves a rather lush 
piece after the Walton, but serves to exploit 
Heifetz in a warmer and more luscious man- 
ner. It was originally reviewed in September 


1948. —P.H.R. 





ARRIAGA: Quartets Nos. 1 and 2 — in D 
Vinor and A Major; Guilet String 
Quartet. Concert Hall LP dise CHs- 
1068, $5.95. 

AJUAN CRISOSTOMO ARRAIGA Y 

BALZOLA was a highly gifted child prodigy. 

Born at Bilbao, Spain in January 1806, he 

died of consumption in his twentieth year. 

As a child, he showed marked abilities as a 
composer and violinist. At fifteen, he was 
sent to the Paris Conservatoire where in two 
years he became a “learned contrapuntist.” 
Though he reveals considerable talent as a 
classical composer from the evidence of the 
few works the composer has left us, it is 
only a conjecture to say he might have 
rivaled the great musical creators of his time. 
The influence of contemporaries is marked in 
Arriaga’s quartets, yet there remains a strong 
imprint of promising personality with an ele- 
gance of style and maturity that belies his 
youth. 

Back in the early 1930s, the D minor 
Quartet was issued by Spanish H.M.V. in a 
fine performance by the Rafael String Quartet. 
That recording became in time a collector's 
item, especially valued by groups of amateur 
and professional string players. Having long 
admired his D minor Quartet, which I rank 
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equal to many of Haydn’s as well as some of 
Mozart’s early works, I am delighted to make 
the acquaintance of the Spanish composer’s 
A major Quartet which proves to be as in- 
gratiating in its melodic content. 

The Guilet Quartet perform these works 
with stylistic perception. Their renditions 
are especially appreciable for dynamic varia- 
tions which were sadly missing in the earlier 
recording of the D minor. Of course, Concert 
Hall’s engineers had much to do with this, 
for the finest string quartet playing can suf- 
fer from poor balance and too much monitor- 
ing. A high bass turnover is required for best 


balance. P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in E Flat, Op. 127; 
Paseal String Quartet. Concert Hall 
LP disc CHS-1209, $5.95. BEETHOVEN: 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 130; Paseal String 
Quartet. Concert Hall LP. disc CHS- 
1210, $5.95. 


AWHEN the Pascal Quartet gave its first 
New York concert in December 1946, it was 
hailed by the critics as the successor of the 
famous Flonzaley group. ‘The members of 
the Pascal Quartet hail from Paris, and their 
playing is in the best Franco-Belgian tradi- 


tions. Their tonal quality is crisper in full 


passages and often more delicate than that of 


other musical organizations who play with 
the richer and fuller bodied quality of the 
middle Europeans. 

What sets them apart from others is their 
“technical precision and expressive freedom,” 
as Virgil Thomson has said. Their care for 
exact meter and general unanimity is superb. 
Their tonal coloration consists of the most 
beautiful contrasts and their dynamics are 
finely graded. Indeed, no other organization 
that I know can secure a finer toned diminu- 
endo or a more sweeping crescendo. While my 
admiration for the Budapest group is not 
dimmed — for they too have given us on rec- 
ords outstanding performances of these works 
— my enthusiasm for great string quartet 
playing is fully aroused by these performances. 

Late Beethoven quartets are not the meat 
of the multitudes; but those who know them 
need no urging to investigate these recordings. 
It is in the B Flat Quartet that the Pascal re- 
veals its keenest interpretative urge (with 
the exception of the final movement which is 
played too deliberately). 
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The contrasts of 


the opening movement are superbly exploited 
and the scherzo is played with sharp-edged 
delicacy. The lovely Cavatina has a poetic 
intimacy that would have gladdened the heart 
of its composer. 

The E flat Quartet is meticulously performed 
with all the virtues of the ensemble exploited, 
but here for all the sweep and passion of the 
playing the interpretation is not quite as con- 
vincing. What it lacks is the luxuriant quali- 
ty of sound which I find more suitable to this 
work. Concert Hal! has given the Pascals 
admirable reproduction which properly con- 
veys the group’s splendid dynamic range. To 
avoid a thinness of sound in the first violin 
the bass should be turned up quite high, for 
only in this way can a proper balance be 
acquired on the true character of the en- 
semble. If you already own the Budapest 
sets, you'll want these also, for they are 
equally outstanding interpretations which are 
served to great advantage by LP. P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Serief in B flat major, Op. 18; 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet with Fer- 
dinand Stangler (2nd viola) and Guen- 
ther Weiss (2nd cello). Westminster LP 
dise WL 5063, $5.95. 


ASINCE THE ONLY OTHER domestic re- 
cording of this work by the original Pro Arte 
Quartet, Alfred Hobday, and Antony Pini 
(Victor M-371) has long been unavailable, a 
new recording of this first of Brahms’ two sex- 
tets is particularly welcome. Composed be- 
fore 1860, it is one of Brahms’ happiest 
chamber works. None of the later peculiari- 
ties and labored contrapuntal interest are 
evidenced in it. 

Like the Second Serenade for Orchestra, com- 
posed a very short time before it, it is sun- 
shine from beginning to end. The end, inci- 
dentally, is a rondo poco allegretto e grazioso 
in the Purest Haydn manner. While the 
Konzerthaus group have some tough compe- 
tition in the Pro Arte recording, they come 
off with high honors, transmitting perfectly 
the bucolic grace of the work. The record- 
ing does them full justice. D.R. 


CHAUSSON: Concerto in D major for Violin, 

x Piano and String Quartet, Op. 21; Louis 
Kaufman (violin), Artur Balsam (piano), 
Pascal String Quartet. Concert Hall LP 
disc CHS-1071, $5.95. 





ASTYLE in music is often more essential to 
one’s enjoyment of a particular work than 
technical polish and skill. This is true of this 
Back in the now dis- 
tant 1930s, Victor issued a performance of 


chamber composition. 


this concerto or sextet by Thibaud, Cortot 
and an unnamed quartet (set 165) wherein 
stylistic perceptions matched the poetic radi- 
Later, in 1942, Victor 


performance with one by 


ance of the playing. 
replaced that 
Heifetz, Sanroma and the Musical Art Quartet 
in which stylistic perceptions were completely 
opposed to those of the French players. 
Louis Kaufman recently told me that in 
preparing his performance of this work he 
consulted Jacques Dumont, first violinist of 
the Pascal Quartet. 


style was effected, for it was a foregone con- 


Thus a unanimity of 


clusion that the Frenchman would know how 
this music should be played. It is obvious 
that considerable care was given by the per- 
forming ensemble to effect a smooth and 
polished performance. The result is one that 
is not only equally as appreciable as the 
earlier version by Thibaud, Cortot and their 
musical colleagues, but superior in tonal 
realism. 

The individuality of Chausson, one of 
Franck’s most gifted pupils, is nowhere re- 
vealed more strikingly than in this sextet. 
Listening to his admirable symphony, one 
cannot disassociate influences of his teacher 
and Wagner. Here, however, we _ realize 
Chausson’s emotional vividness, poetic deli- 
cacy and romantic fervor at their best an 
ardor which is never restricted though firmly 
held within a classic frame. The work, 
though written in 1891, is not dated. It de- 
serves to be included in any record library 
along with the best of French chamber com- 
positions. Concert Hall has given the per- 
formers handsome reproduction in which the 
dynamics of the score are better served than 
before. Perhaps the quartet players coild 
have been more advantageously featured but 
as the work is marked “concerto” it must be 
assumed the pianist and violinist were in- 
tended as the main protagonists. Both 
Kaufman and Balsam prove admirably chosen 
soloists. P.H.R. 
CORELLI: Sonata No. 3 in €C major; Sonata 
“y. No. 4 in F major; Sonata No. 6 in A 
Variations on La 
Follia; Robert Brink (violin) and Daniel 


major; Sonata No. 12 


Pinkham (harpsichord). Allegro LP disc 
AL-109, $5.45. 

ATHIS IS THE FIRST VOLUME in a pro- 

posed recording of the entire opera quinta of 

Corelli. 

lection, and the only one hitherto recorded, 


The most familiar work in this col- 


is the celebrated twenty-three variations on 
the theme of an old Portuguese dance, La 
Follia, the tune also known as Foles d’espagne 
and used by Couperin in his Les Folies Fran- 
caises. 

The best previous performance was prob- 
ably Enesco’s (Columbia C5109) and fine as 
Brink’s performance is, it doesn’t replace the 
former. Both the present artists, however, 
are fine musicians and use for this recording 
extremely fine instruments. Brink plays a 
1734 Camillo violin and Mr. Pinkham uses a 
1945 Challis harpsichord. The recording is 
one of Allegro’s best. D.R. 


DEBUSSY: Jascha 
Heifetz (violin) and Emanuel Bay (pi- 
ano). RCA Victor 45 rpm set WDM-15135, 
two discs, $2.70 (also 78-rpm set, $3.50). 

ATHE DEXTERITY of Heifetz and his 

smooth technical accomplishments remains 

Though he plays 

this opus with much beauty of tone, his per- 


Sonata in G minor; 


ever a source of wonder. 


formance seems more impersonal than that of 
Francescatti. 
ner in the sense that Casadesus was. But 


Moreover, Bay is not a part- 


those who admire Heifetz will welcome this 
release in which Victor has faithfully caught 
and conveyed the quality of his artistry. 
This is not the most grateful Debussy, and 
| would not, say the most gratifying to the 
violinist, but it seems to have become a popu- 
lar favorite with many artists. Elman re- 
corded it some time back for Victor in a per- 
formance that has more poetic warmth than 
this one. —P.H.R. 
DVORAK: Quintet No. 3 in E flat major, 
Op. 97; Budapest String Quartet with 
Milton Katims (viola). Columbia 10” 
LP disc ML 2173, $4.00. 
ATHIS QUINTET, which was written in 
1893 shortly after the familiar Quartet in F 
major, Op. 96 when Dvorak was residing in 
this country, is an even richer work than its 
The same exquisite charm of 
rhythm, melodies, and ideas found in the 
New World Symphony and the American 
Quartet prevail, but the form of this opus is 


predecessor. 
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broader and, as one of Dvyorak’s countrymen 
has said, “the working out of the themes more 
complex, and the dexterity of its contrapuntal 
structure greater.” 

The devout sentiment of the Larghetto is an 
enobling element not to be found ip the F 
major Quartet. This movement is related to 
the sublime lyricism of the Biblical Songs 
which were shaping themselves in Dvorak’s 
mind at this time. The unbridled tempera- 
ment of the Scherzo is said to have been de- 
rived from Negro influences, and there is a 
savagery in the wild rhythms of the wonder- 
ful finale which suggest thoughts of our origi- 
nal primitive people. It is unquestionable 
that Dvorak was influenced by such folk 
music that he heard in this country, especial- 
ly our negro spirituals. 

I have long been familiar with this score and 
am an enthusiastic admirer of it from the 
performance by the Prague String Quartet 
and Richard Kosdera (Victor set 811 — 
withdrawn). The Budapest group, aided by 
that sterling violist Milton Katims, give us a 
finely integrated and thoroughly musicianly 
account of this music; though I miss some of 
the power and sweep that the Czech group 
vouchsafed, especially in the barbaric finale. 
But Columbia has provided a very hand- 
some recording in which the gamut of dy- 
namics is far better; and, of course, an LP 
disc serves this work to best advantage. 


P.H.LR. 


{ENESCO: Octet for Strings in C major, Op. 7; 


The American Arts Orchestra conducted 
by Otto Krueger. New Records LP disc 
NRLP 10, $5.95. 
AENESCO wrote this work in 1905, five 
years after completing his studies in composi- 
At twenty- 
four, ‘he was already recognized as a gifted 
violinist and musician. 


tion at the Paris Conservatory. 


Boldness and daring 
in ensemble writing is shown in his Octet, 
which sustains interest by the intensity of its 
cumulative drama. The technical difficulties 
of the ensemble have undoubtedly circum- 
vented its performance through the years. 
Dr. Krueger with the sanction of the composer 
has chosen a larger group of players which 
seems all to the good as it enriches the other- 
wise spare texture. While there is strong 
nationalistic feeling in this music, there is 
also a suggestion of spiritual affinity with the 
French school of the turn of the century. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE 


for immediate Delivery 


Sun Radio's Famed 
CR-10 AMPLIFIERS * 


For the first time in over two years, we've 
managed to step up production of the CR-10, 
the music lover's favorite amplifier, to 
where we can meet demand and guarantee im- 
mediate delivery. 


MODEL CR-10, standard model, Kit $54.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use... . $84.50 
MODEL CR-10-P, uses Peerless transform- 
ers throughout, Kit........... $54.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use.... $84.50 


MODEL CR-10-Q using Peerless transform- 
ers throughout, features famous Peerless 
$-240-Q output transformer for real pres- 
ence effect, Frequency Response +1 db, 20- 
20,000 cps. Less than 2% harmonic distor- 
tion at 10W output, Kit......... $64.00 
Lab wired, tested, ready to use,... $94.50 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUN RADIO, N., Y. 
Mail orders filled promptly and carefully. 
Write for complete literature on these ampli- 
fiers and other high fidelity equipment, 

All kits less wire and solder. 

* Adapted from design published by CONSUMERS' 
RESEARCH, INC., WASHINGTON, N, J. (Special 
Bulletin #31). Present tube shortages have made 
it advisable for Sun Radio to substitute a type 6A3 
output tube for the 6B4G in the original design, 
These 2 tubes are identical except that the 6B4G 
has an octal base, and the 6A3 has a four-prong 
base, This change in no way impairs the ampli- 
fier's performance, 


& ELECTRONICS CO. 
122 Duane St. * New York 7, N. Y. © BArclay 7-1840 


INC. 





2 Blocks North of Chambers Street 
Hours: Daily 9-6, Saturday 9-4:30 














The work is divided into four movements. 


The first, marked Trés modéré, is introspec- 
tive, strongly knit, and tense. The second 
and the final-waltz movement are impassioned 
and at times almost turbulent. It is in these 
sections that the Roumanian background of 
the composer is strongly accented. There is 
vigor and bite in the scherzo and a strange 
anticipation in Enesco’s dark-hued and often 
turgid treatment of the waltz pattern of 
Ravel's later La Valse. The slow movement 
with its mounting ardor and inner elation has 
poetic distinction. No pauses are made be- 
tween the movements. 

The performance suggests care in its prepa- 
ration. It is a telling one though a bit heavy- 
handed at times. The ensemble playing is 
well balanced and for the most part proficient. 
It is to the conductor’s credit that he is able 
to carry his players over the difficult hurdles 
that the instrumentation demands. The re- 


cording is quite good, though it would have 


gained from more hall resonance. The re- 
production fares best with a high bass turn- 
over (900 on my machine). P.HLR. 


PAGANINI: Caprices, Op. 1, Nos. 13-24; 


Ruggiero Ricci (violin). London LP dise 


LLP-2 





$5.95 


ATHIS DISC is the second of two LPs 
that present for the first time Paganini’s 
Caprices in their original form with no cuts 
or arrangements. Ricci, whose assured me- 
chanical powers enabled him to hurdle all of 
the technical stumbling blocks which are 
strewn throughout the previous pieces he at- 
tempted (Vos. 1-12 — London LP disc LLP- 
264), is again in fine form. This young 
American’s really remarkable accuracy in 
playing-the most difficult passages is certain 
to cause many a trained fiddler to mop his 
forehead in amazement. C.5.L. 
VIVALDI: Sonata No. 12 in F major; Sonata 
Vo. 6 in B flat major (for Cello and Harpsi- 
chord); Samuel Mayes (cello) and Er- 
win Bodky (harpsichord). Sonata No. 6 
inG minor; Pastorale, Op. 13, No. 4 (Flute 
and Continuo); Phillip Kaplan (flute) 
and Erwin Bodky. Concerto in D major, 
@p.~3 (Flute and Chamber Orchestra); 
Phillip Kaplan and the Boston String 
Orchestra conducted by Attilio Poto. 
Allegro LP disc ALG 3009, $5.95. 
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ASO FAR as I know, these are all first re- 
cordings, with the exception of the Flute Con- 
certo, subtitled The Bullfinch because of 
a musical similarity to the call of that bird. 
The opus number, incidentally — since opera 
are all important in keeping Vivaldi’s stag- 
gering output in line is not Opus 3, but 
Opus 10, No. 3. The earlier recording was by 
Lucien Lavaillotte, a very fine flutist who was 
somewhat hampered by an overlarge portion 
of the Paris Conservatory String Section 
(Pathé PA 1831/2). 

This recording is much more intimate in 
feeling, as the Boston group apparently is a 
very small one. Kaplan plays rather care- 
fully but, on the whole, quite well. The 
same is true of Mayes, whose lower tones are 
unusually full-bodied. 


Erwin Bodky, who 
‘realized”’ the figured bass in the other flute 
pieces is a very able sonata partner. The re- 
cording, though inclined to harsh highs, is 
acceptable. D.R. 





BACH: Fifteen Two Part Inventions; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick (clavichord). Concert Hall 
LP disc CHS 1088, $4.67. 


ATHIS is a very successful dubbing from 
the 78 rpm originals (CHC-6) which appeared 
several years ago. It is an authorative per- 
formance in that no other recording using 
the clavichord exists. 

For musical execution I prefer Marcell 
Meyer’s piano recording (Discophiles Fran- 
caise 116-8) because that artist manages to 
impart a great deal of warmth to the music: 
Kirkpatrick makes them, at times, sound a 
bit too much like Czerny for my taste. Techni- 
cally, however, he is flawless and in addition 
he has contributed some extremely interest- 
ing notes for the record jacket. D.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in B flat major, Op. 
106; Mieeczyslaw Horszowski (piano). 
Vox-Polydor LP disc PL 6750, $5.95. 


AIT IS SAID that there are only two kinds 
of musicians: those who think the fugue end- 
ing the Hammerklavier is sublime and 
those who think it pedantry pushed to its 
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limits. Reger, no mean contrapuntalist him- 
self, is said to have once called it a “monster,” 
but since it is probably the most difficult piece 
in the entire piano repertoire, there is no way 
of knowing Reger’s precise sentiments on the 
work. 

There have been a number of recordings of 
the sonata and, of these, I think that Wilhelm 
Kempff’s (Polydor 516697/101 withdrawn) 
was the best. One somehow, in his interpre- 
tation, did not notice the enormous amount 
of necessary technical equipment and, in this 
particular sonata, that is a good thing. 
Schnabel has his moments (Victor M403 
withdrawn), but the oases are few in this 
desert of formidable pianistics. 

L would place the Horszowski someplace 
between these two, even though he is less 
technically proficient than either of the afore- 
mentioned artists. He doesn’t make the work 
seem as endless as Schnabel did (he took 
twelve 78 rpm sides when the others took 
only ten); but, on the other hand, he does 
not seem fluent enough to realize consistently 
the essential drive of the score as did Kempf. 
The recording is quite acceptable and, in ad- 
dition, Harold Schonberg has contributed 
some highly intelligent notes. D.R. 


‘-COUPERIN: Les Fasles de la Grande et 
Ancienne Menestrandise; Chaconne: La 
Favorite; Les Folies Francaise; L’ Arlequine; 
Passacaille; Claude Jean Chiasson (harp- 
sichord). Lyrichord LP dise LL 12, $5.95. 


ATHIS is the first LP disc of Couperin’s en- 
chanting harpsichord music and I regret to 
say that it is a disappointing one. Chiasson 
spoils every one of these works with rhythmic 
incoherences, senseless rubato — especially 
in all final cadences — and tempi which are 
always too slow. He employs the repeats 
only occasionally and hence the form is usual- 
ly lopsided. Added to this, he employs a 
huge amount of decoration which is all right 
if kept strictly in meter but his port de voir 
double and tremblement détaché — even his 
pincé double — invariably end up a sixteenth 
too late. Hence the works break down every 
other measure. In trills for both hands, his 
left usually lags behind his right. Finally, 
he dresses-up the music ludicrously; in La 
Coquette, from Les Folies Francaise, he uses the 


lute all the way through — which is permis- 
sible enough — but, in the final one-five he 
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uses an ordinary eight-foot stop with results 
certainly the opposite of coquetry. 

All these works are included in the magni- 
ficent Landowska performances 
Society set 


Couperin 
long unavailable in this country 

with the exception of the final “acts” from 
Les Fastes. Marcelle de Lacrous has an ex- 
quisite recording of this work (Oiseau Lyre 
OL 11). Lest I seem too hard on the gentle- 
man who is not favored by a gritty re- 
cording — it should be remembered that once 
an obscure item has been recorded by one 
company, other recording companies usually 
shy away from it, which means we may have 
to wait a good long time for decent LP per- 
formances of some of the finest music ever 
written for the harpsichord. D.R. 


GRIFFES: The While Peacock; LECUONA: 
Valaguena; Amparo Iturbi (pianist). RCA 
Victor 45 rpm dise 49-3273, $1.10. 

ATHIS is one of the few recordings that 

Amparo Iturbi has made without her illus- 

trious brother and in it she shows herself to 

good advantage, particularly in the popular 
movement from Lecuona’s Andalusia Suite. 

Her Peacock, however, is a peculiarly hurried 

affair, negating the langorous qualities of 

the music. The recording is quite realistic. 


D.R. 


HINDEMITH: Three Sonatas for Organ; and 
FRESCOBALDI: Fiori Musicali Vessa 
delli Apostoli (Vol. 1). Robert Noehren 
(organ). Allegro LP discs al-103 and al- 
111, $5.45 each. 

ATHE MOST MUSICAL SUBSTANCE to 

be encountered on these discs comes, to this 

listener, from what may seem an unlikely 
quarter Paul Hindemith’s efficient work- 

shop. These three sonatas, composed in 1937 

and 1940, are not at all well known and their 

existence may surprise even those who follow 
contemporary music somewhat closely. They 
just don’t get played. It is, therefore, good 
to have this excellent performance of these 
worthy works by the expert Robert Noehren. 

All three of the sonatas, Hindemith’s only 
works for solo organ, are similar in device and 
expressive content if not in architecture. They 
all evoke with their free use of dance rhythms, 
simplicity of line, strictness of contrapune- 
tal scheme, and cleaness of harmonic texture 
the keyboard work of the Baroque masters. 

The contrast between pastoral qualities, danc- 

ing, and meditative thought is another point 
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of reference to [7th century musical material, 
expressively speaking. 

The fine Sonata I is in four movements: 
the first in quick time is in four separate but 
related sections, the second is slow and nota- 
ble for depth of expression, the third is a free 
fantasy that recalls similar work of the great 
Sebastian Bach, the finale is brilliant in its 
recollection of old dance rhythms. Sonata II 
and Sonata 111 are a little more modest in 
scale. They are composed of but three move- 
ments, and their musical thought is not as 
broad or vigorous as that of Sonata I. 

The Fiori Musicali, published in 1635 at 
the height of Frescobaldi’s powers as a com- 
poser, consists chiefly of Kyries, Toccatas, 
Ricercares, and Canzonas to accompany three 
different Masses of the Church. The LP to 
be considered here is the first in a series of 
three that aim to present the entire Fiori 
Vusicali. Of what one finds here, there is no 
denying the presence of grace, elegance, and 
solid workmanship. There is also no deny- 
ing the presence of daring and advanced 
harmony that German musicologists so love 
to point out. What is missing in the majority 
of the 16 pieces, in your reviewer's opinion, 
is power of emotional feeling or a sufficiently 
interesting musical style to hold the attention 
for 40 minutes. 

Aside from some wavering of pitch here 
and there, these two discs are excellent from 
The surfaces are un- 


-C.J.L. 


the mechanical angle. 
usually quiet for Allegro. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in B Flat (Op. Posth.); 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). London LP 
disc LLP-307, $5.95. 

ALAST MONTH we welcomed the great 

Wilhelm Kempff back to the phonograph by 

way of his first postwar recording for London 

— a recital of Liszt pieces. On that occasion 

we found his technical and musical powers as 

remarkable as ever. 

This month we have hardier fare from 
Kempff. It is the magnificent but difficult- 
to-organize Sonata in B Flat (Op. Posth.) by 
Schubert. Earlier this year Webster Aitken 
performed the work in an EMS LP issue. 
His playing was accurate, his expression some- 
what intense, but he could not hold the already 
weak structure of the piece together. Kempff, 
on the other hand, has managed with the aid 
of some magic (compounded at least of love, 
understanding, sensitivity, and vast techni- 
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cal resources) to give this sublime sonata with 
its end-of-life resignation sturdy form with- 
out once neglecting its persuasive emotional 
message. 

His playing is a model of how this music 
should be rendered. Clean, warm, and re- 
flecting as it does the sweet humanity of 
Schubert’s passionate spirit, it is in every way 
something for the memory. Cid. 
SCHUMANN: Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13; 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in A Flat Major, 

Op. 110; Robert Casadesus (piano). 

Columbia LP dise ML-4388, $5.45. 

AIT IS DIFFICULT to feel anything but a 
little disappointment over this record. Casa- 
Romantic 
piano music and at least an acceptable inter- 


desus, usually a fine player of 
pretor of Beethoven, is not up to his usual 
high standards here. 

The lovely Schumann opus, though played 
with aceuracy and all the musical amenities, 
emerges without the warm breath of life. De- 
cidedly cold, Casadesus’ performance is hard- 
ly up to either Cortot’s ancient but memor- 
able version or even to Brailowsky’s occasion- 
ally mannered but mostly effective playing. 
The great Op. 110 Sonata receives a brittle- 
sounding treatment of insufficient expression 
that in no way recalls the excellent Schnabel 
rendition. The recording provided by Colum- 
bia for these performances is clear, but the 
microphone placement seems too close for 
appropriate resonance. -C.5.L. 
SCHUMANN: Kinderscenen, Op. 15; Papil- 

lons, Op. 2; Guiomar Novaes (piano). 

Vox LP disc PL-6900, $5.95. 
SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Op. 9; CHOPIN: 

Sonata in B minor, Op. 58; Guiomar 

Novaes (piano). Vox LP disc PL-6710, 

$5.95. 

AGREAT ROMANTIC MUSIC is _ here 
played by a great romantic stylist. These in- 
terpretations of Novaes are, in their way, 
definitive. 
tional type of piano playing that is a law unto 
itself: but 
tressed by almost two generations of experi- 


They reflect an instinctive, emo- 
instinct and emotion are but- 


ence, by a magnificent technical foundation, 
by a ravishing tone and by infinite flexibility. 
One would have to go back to Rachmaninoff 
to find an equivalent Carnaval on records. 
The Hess version, one of her weakest at- 
tempts, is nowhere in the running, and the 
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more recent performances by Arrau and 
Sheridan sound pallid by comparison. And 
in the B minor Sonata, the only competitor 
would be the late Dinu Lipatti, whose re- 
cording has 
country. 


never been released in this 

Similarly, in the Papillons, the new Sandor 
performance is four-square against the warm, 
idiomatic way Novaes goes about underlining 
the music. Here, as in the Kinderscenen, she 
is not afraid to bring out the emotional con- 
tent of the little sections that make up the 
two works. This she does with color and free- 
dom, never lapsing from taste. In her Van- 
guard recording, Jacqueline Blancard had 
equal taste, but not nearly the breadth of con- 
ception; while in his Victor disc, Vladimir 
Horowitz played in a cool, perfectly turned 
manner not lacking in sensitivity. 1 liked the 
Horowitz then and I like it now; it is one of 
the best things he has ever done on records. 
It cannot really be compared with the Novaes 
performance; it is too different; and one can 
only say that both are superb. But one can 
say that the Victor recording, qua recording, 


is much better. The Vox is adequate and 


little more, with a lack of definition in the 
bass that only a very good machine will be 


H.C.S. 


able to overcome. 





BEETHOVEN: Cantata on the Death of the 

Emperor Joseph II; ona Steingruber 
Alfred Poell (bass-bari- 
tone), with the Akademie Kammerchor 
and the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


(mezzo-soprano ); 


conducted by Clemens Krauss. Vox- 


Polydor LP disc 6820, $5.95. 

ADESPITE the late opus number, 196a, 
this is very early Beethoven, written (for the 
occasion implied in the title) when the com- 
poser was only twenty. The notes to the set 
say: “Thayer’s words about the cantata’s 
being the most ‘interesting’ of the composi- 
tions of Beethoven’s Bonn period. . . do not 
exactly do justice to the music. ‘Amazing’ 
would be a better word.” 

I can think of several more adjectives, one of 
them being “dull.”’ It seems safe to assume 
that such a pedestrian work would never enjoy 
the dubious distinction of being recorded were 
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not the name of Beethoven attached to it. It is 
long and lugubrious, the single amazing thing 
about it is the indebtedness revealed to earlier 
As Bekker has said; “It 
is the technical facility with which the com- 
poser uses his material which makes the 
work. . . and not its artistic worth.” As vocal 
writing it.is quite competent and Beethoven 
used the F major aria with chorus over again 
as the second Fidelio finale. 


operatic composers. 


The performance is quite fine and the sing- 
ers make the most of the writing. Miss 
Steingruber and Mr. Poell — whose recent 
recordings of Brahms and Mahler reveal him 
as possessor of an unusual voice and unusual 
sensibility — do their best to make the music 
come to life; Krauss conducts the chorus and 
orchestra with a vastness of intent which, at 
least, lives up to the pretensions of the music. 
In addition, the recording is well-balanced 
and the pressing is almost noiseless. D.R. 
BEETHOVEN: Choral fantasy in C minor, 

Op. 80; Wuehrer (piano), 

Akademie Kammerchor and the Vienna 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

Clemens Krauss. SCHUBERT: Gesang 

der Geister iiber den Wassern, Op. 167; 

Vienna State Opera Chorus and Vien- 

na Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

Clemens Krauss. Vox LP disc PL 6480, 

$5.95. 


Friedrich 


ATHE CHORAL FANTASY is a curious 
work. Based (in its principal theme) on an 
earlier song, Seufzer eines Ungelieblen, it is in 
turn the very obvious progenitor — or study 
Were it not for 
the latter association the Fantasy might be 


for — the Ninth symphony. 


passed off as an interesting minor composi- 
tion: at it is, it assumes tremendous impor- 
tance to the student of Beethoven’s develop- 
ment. And, says Tovey: “Why should one 
not feel kindly to the child who is father to 
such a man?” 

Strangely, it has waited all these years 
for a recording. As is so often the case 
with concertos, the recorded balance is not 
but this 
is not to say it is necessarily bad for the 


such as we ever hear in concert; 


piano to stand out so plainly, even though 
its solo passages are out of proportion with 
It could indeed be 
claimed that the composer would have liked 
such an effect had it been possible to him. In 


the sound of the orchestra. 
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any case, accepting this, the reproduction is 
clear and very much alive. On the entrance 
of the vocal soloists (they are quite good 
though anonymous) a new problem arises. 
The solution seems to have been to bring the 
voices closer than they could be in real life. 
And the choral recording verges on over- 
loading. But these are only questionable de- 
tails in a vital performance creditably re- 
produced. 


The Schubert companion number is a com- 
plete novelty to me, and I assume to most 
who will hear it, though with Charles Stan- 
ley (writer of the notes), Carl A. Rosenthal 
and Abram Loft (whom Stanley quotes) I 
wonder why. Surely this is a natural for the 
Miinnerchor repertoire, though the string or- 
chestra may rule it out a piano simply 
would not do. Goethe’s poem is a brooding 
philosophical work, comparing the soul of 
man to water and his destiny to wind. There 
is great variety and imagination in Schu- 
bert’s setting. though the mood is sombre 
throughout. The performance is one of the 
best of its kind to come in the recent rush of 
recordings from Vienna, clearly and resonant- 
ly reproduced, though again the chorus is 
close — the hissing of S’s is rather remarkable. 


P.L.M. 


DVORAK: Songs My Mother Taught Me; 
TRADITIONAL: Danny Boy; Flow Gent- 
ly, Sweet Afton; PENN: Smilin’ Through; 
NEVIN: Mighty Lak’ a Rose; SHAN- 
NON: Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral; TRADI- 
TIONAL: All Thro’ the Night; BRAHMS: 
Crade Song; Rise Stevens (mezzo-soprano) 
with RCA Victor Orchestra conducted 
by Milton Katims. RCA Victor 10” LP 
disc LM-59, $4.67. 


AMISS STEVENS wisely sings these familiar 
songs simply and unaffectedly. Her fine dic- 
tion and consistent tonal smoothness is well 
served by such artistic caution. Her admir- 
ers will find this one of the best of her recent 


records. 


Katims provides efficient accompaniments, 
and Victor has handled the engineering job 
competently. The title of this LP disc is 
taken from the Dvorak song 
Vother Taught Me. 
have taught their youngsters all these songs, 
though I ha’e me dou’ts. J.N. 


Songs My 


Maybe some mammas 
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FOSS: The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 


~t County; The After Dinner Opera Com- 


Ruth Biller (soprano); Karl 
Brock (tenor); Burton Trimble (tenor); 
Elvin Campbell (baritone); Ralph Cav- 
aluecei (baritone); Paul Ukena (bass- 
baritone); Ahti Tuuri (bass) and Fred- 
Lyrichord LP 


pany. 


eric Kurzweil (piano). 

dise LL 11, $5.95. 
AAFTER HAVING HEARD the radio 
premier in 1949, one of the performances at 
the Master’s Institute in 1950 and now, this 
recording, of Foss’ two-scene ‘opera,’ it still 
seems to me that this is an empty, labored, 
and pretentious work. Mark Twain’s story, 
from which the work was taken, is a master- 
piece of subtle understatement: half of its 
humor lies in its implications. In the opera 
everything is spelled out for you by Jean 
Karsavina’s inept libretto and what humor is 
left is but humor of situation. In addition, 
the music makes almost no attempt to equate 
itself with the libretto. There are some 
like little thumps on 
the piano to indicate the plight of the frog 


humorous attempts 


but most of the time the music is an astrin- 
gent and highly abstract background for the 
words and seems to partake of none of the 
little Twain that remains. 

There is nothing wrong with the perform- 
ance, however. | have scarcely ever heard 
such fine diction in a recording; every word is 
understandable even through the mesh of 
‘Western’ dialect. In addition, the recording 
is fairly well balanced and not so surfacy as 
some of Lyrichord’s discs. The After Dinner 
Opera Company deserves attention but they 
have many finer works than the Foss in their 
repertoire — Marc Blitzstein’s Triple Sec is 
one of them. It is too bad they didn’t ven- 
ture something more consequential for their 
first recording. D.R. 


GREGORIAN CHANTS: The Trappist 
Monks of the Abbey of Gethsemani, 
Kentucky, with a commentary by Thom- 
as Merton. Columbia LP disc ML 54- 
394, $5.45. 

AWHEN the superlative Solesmes Edition 

of Gregorian Chant done by the Choir of 

Saint-Pierre de Solesmes Abbey (Victor set 

M-87) became unavailable, a new collection 

was badly needed to take its place. I regret 

to say that this new disc does not fill that 


need. 
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The monks themselves appear to do a very 
fine job with their music, but Thomas Merton 
talks all the way through the recording much 
in the same way that Jesse Crawford used to 
talk through his own organ selections; but 
though Merton talks a great deal, he says 
very little that couldn’t have been said in 
written notes. Ostensibly he is translating 
the chant; actually he is cashing in for 
Columbia — on the popularity of such works 


as The Seven Storey Mountain and Tears of 


the Blind Lion. Just why it was thought that 
this running commentary would add anything 
to the disc I'm sure | don’t know, because it 
renders the collection less valuable from the 
standpoints of musical enjoyment and spiri- 
tual absorption. D.R. 


KERN: Songs; Dorothy Kirsten (soprano) 
with Perey Faith and his Orchestra. 
Columbia LP dise ML 2175, $4.00. 


ATASTEFUL SONGS, very tastefully sung. 
The contents include: I’ve Told Ev'ry Little 
Star; All the Things You Are; Dearly Be- 
loved; Don’t Ever Leave Me; I’m Old Fashioned; 
Long Ago and Far Away; Yesterdays and Look 
all of which reveal Miss 
Kirsten as one of the few opera singers who 
can sing popular music without gushing into 
condescension or freezing into icy hauteur. 
Her voice is of the peculiarly fine quality 
that sounds as good in the Cover Girl music 
as it does in Manon. It is also pleasant to 
note that she has dropped that distressing 
habit of crooning she developed for her recent 
Gershwin recording. Percy Faith has ar- 
ranged all the songs included here and makes 
them sound like watered salon-music. The 
recording is completely life like. D.R. 


LANZA in Operatic Selections from the 
M-G-M Motion Picture The Great Caruso; 
Mario Lanza (tenor) with RCA Victor 
Orchestra conducted by Constantino 
Callinicos. RCA Victor LP disc LM 1127, 
$5.45 (also 45 rpm set WDM-1506 and 78 
rpm set DM-1506). 


ATO MOST PEOPLE of today Enrico Car- 
uso is a legend of another generation. True, 
many have bought his records but not all 
have been properly impressed with the sounds 
they have heard. People tend to support the 
artists of their own generation and especiall y 
those given sufficient publicity. 
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That Mario Lanza is no second Caruso 
makes no difference to the movie public of 
this country. He has been ingeniously built- 
up by smart publicty. Moreover, he is a liv- 
ing entity young, attractive to the fair 
sex, and the possessor of a basically good tenor 
voice. It is almost certain that 90 per cent 
of the people who see the M-G-M movie, 
based on the life of Caruso, accept young 
Lanza as the equal of his predecessor. 

Not having seen the new picture, I cannot 
say whether all the arias on this record are 
sung in it; but all are from famous operatic 
roles in which Caruso won the highest acu- 
men. Lanza sings with youthful fervor but 
neither vocally nor artistically in the manner 
of his great forerunner. The arias are Questa 
o quella, La donna @ mobile, Parmi veder le 
lagrime from Rigoletto, Recondita armonia and 
E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca, Una furtiva 
lagrime from L’Elisir d’ Amore, Cielo e mar 
from La Gioconda, and Vesti la giubba from I 
Pagliacci. 

To please that section of the public who 
may wish to own records of these selections 
and others by Caruso, RCA Victor has re- 
pressed eight 45 rpm discs with sixteen of the 
celebrated tenor’s most widely appreciated 
recordings. To assure Lanza and the M-G-M 
movie ‘the fullest: publicity, each of the en- 
velopes housing the Caruso selections has the 
grinning face of Lanza in the upper corner 
and several references to the new motion 
picture. Those who know and appreciate 
great singing will wced no urging to buy the 
latter discs. Not only are his operatic selec- 
tions far finer than those of his impersonater, 
but his singing of a group of popular Italian 
songs (not included in the movie) are imbued 
with an affection and vocal beauty quite un- 
surpassed by any other tenor of my knowl- 


edge. J.N. 


NEAPOLITAN FOLK SONGS:  Dicilen- 
cello vuie (Falva); Pizzichi e vase (di 
Luca); Mamma mia che vo’ sape (Nutile); 

Vattinata 

(Leoneavallo); Amuri, Amuri (Sadero); 


Senza nisciuno (de Curtis); 


Ferruccio Tagliavini (tenor) with orches- 
tra conducted by Cesare Gallino. RCA 
Victor 10’ LP disc LM-72, $4.45 (also 45 
and 78 rpm discs) 


SICILIAN FOLK SONGS (arr. Favuara): 
Muttetti di lu paliu; Abballati (RCA 
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Victor 45 rpm disc 49-3268, $1.10 also 
78 rpm); Cantu a timuni; A lla Valle- 
lungghisa (RCA Victor 45 rpm dise 49- 
3269, $1.10 also 78 rpm); Giuseppe di 
Stefano (tenor) with RCA Victor Or- 
chestra conducted by Renato Cellini. 

ATHE TAGLIAVINI RECITAL is titled 

incorrectly, for these are popular Neapolitan 

songs by composers of recent times and not 
folk songs. To one brought up on Caruso’s 
singing of some of these selections, Tagliavini 
seems rather the gentle swain with little of 
the manly fervor of his predecessor. Yet, 

Tagliavini’s use of his voice in these songs, 

with the exception of Leoncavallo’s Mattinata, 

has an ingratiating, lyrical quality. It is a 

pity that Victor does not dispense with rather 

obvious publicity notes and give complete 

translations of all the songs and perhaps a 

word or two of their origin. 

The four Sicilian songs, sung by di Stefano, 
are true folk songs, though dressed up in ar- 
which popular radio 
It is to be hoped that Victor will 
see fit to place these selections on an LP disc, 


rangements 


suggest 


procedure. 


perhaps with some of the tenor’s operatic 
arias on the reverse face, and let us hope 

with notes on the songs and translations. 
These are far more fascinating compositions 
than the ones that Tagliavini sings, and I 
am sure many hearing them are going to 
lament as | did that they lack knowledge of 
the Sicilian dialect. Mutteti di lu paliu is a 
song of dramatic intensity; its companion 
is in a happier vein with a typical Neapolitan 
lilt. The songs on the second disc are more 
sentimental but nonetheless appealing. Di 
Stefano sings all with fervor and beauty of 
Both collections are excellently re- 


-J.N. 


tone. 
corded. 


PANITZ-MEYERS: 
Robert McCormick (narrator). 
tional Services LP disc ES-1, $5.95. 

AANOTHER ATTEMPT to emulate the 


well-deserved success of 1 Can Hear it Now. 


Freedom; 
Educa- 


Voices of 


The voices of ten American public figures, all 
of whom are deceased with the lone exception 
of Blair House’s present incumbent, are inter- 
spersed with narrative and musical bridges, 
all in the traditionally lofty style of radio 
rhetoric, that fabulous language nurtured in 
advertising agencies and soulfully fostered by 
fruity-voiced announcers. The personalities 
promoted on this disc are billed as “great 
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a statement I would not care to 
Such strangely assorted characters 


Americans,” 
qualify. 
as Will Rogers, the two Roosevelts, Amelia 
Earhart, Admiral Peary, Thomas Edison and 
Harry Truman are included. 

While there might be a certain fleeting 
interest in hearing how William Jennings 
Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt actually 
sounded, as they hold considerable reputa- 
tions for persuasive oratory, I can find little 
excuse for the rest of the contents, in which 
the customary cliches and banalities of public 


A.W.P. 


speech are painfully evident. 


A JAN PEERCE SERENADE: Song of 
Sylvia (Speaks); Ah! 
Sweet Mystery of Life (Herbert); When 
You and I Were Young Maggie (Butter- 
field); Silver Threads Among the Gold 
(Danks); Serenade 
Peerce (tenor) with the Philharmonia 


Songs (Moya); 


(Schubert); Jan 


Orchestra conducted by Anatole Fis- 
toulari. RCA Victor 45 rpm set WDM 
1514, 3 discs, $3.80 (also 78 rpm set, 
$4.30). 

BECK-WINTERHALTER: What Is a Boy?; 
WILKINSON: Because of You; Jan 
Peerce with Hugo Winterhalter’s Or- 
chestra and Chorus. RCA Victor 45 
rpm disc 49-3425, $1.10. 

APEERCE is no sentimentalist. He sings 

the songs in the album, the latter with a 

curious but all too obviously commercial 

title, straightforwardly and with manly 

What he lacks is a_ true 

pianissimo to vary his vocal style. Sentiment 


tonal quality. 


plays a strong role in the other selections — 
the first of which is a reading of ‘ta piece of 
copy, originally intended as a life insurance 
company advertisement” with an all too 
obvious emotional appeal. Victor says What 
Is a Boy? is in the vein of The Bluebird of 
Happiness, “in which the tenor’s singing and 
reciting produced an all-time best-seller.” 


—J.N. 


PUCCINI OPERA HIGHLIGHTS: Mad- 
ama Butterfly — Adesso voi (Love Duet); 
Rosetta Noli (soprano) and Giiiseppe 

~ E lucevan 

le stelle; Giuseppe Campora; Turandol— 

Tu che di ciel sei cinta; Rosetta Noli; La 

Boheme 


Campora (tenor); La Tosca 


O soave fanciulla; Noli and 
Turandot 
Ferrando Farrari (tenor); 


terfly 


Vessun dorma; 
Viadama But- 
Seuoti quella fronda di ciliegio 


Campori; 
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(Flower Duet 
(mezzo-soprano ). 


Noli and Rina Cavallari 

All with POrchestra de 
la Suisse Romande conducted by Al- 
berto Erede. London 10” LP dise LPS- 
325, $4.95. 


AHERE is a group of promising young 
Italian singers, all in their early twenties. Of 
the four, Miss Noli proves to be the most 
certain artist, though the tenor Campora has 
a fine lyric voice. Ferrari at twenty-two is 
not yet the assured singer he may well be in 
time. 

These are competent rather than exciting 
performances of all selections. Campora, 
like most Italian tenors, cannot resist ex- 
ploiting his high C at the end of the Boheme 
duet which, of course, is not what Puccini in- 
tended. Lusty high Cs are all very well in 
their proper place, but a derogation of style 
in the wrong place. The great Caruso set a 
proper precedent in his singing of this duet 
with Melba 
been equaled since it was made in 1906. 
Erede provides full-bodied orchestral accom- 


a performance that has never 


paniments, and London’s engineers have han- 
dled their assignments competently. J.N. 


SCHUETZ: Die sieben Worte Jesu Christ 
am Kreuz; Selig sind die Toten; Also hat 
Gott die Welt geliebt; Der Engel sprach; 
Ich sterbe, siehe nun sterbe ich; Das ist je 
gewisslich wahr; Gisela Rathauscher (so- 
prano), Elfriede Hofstaedter (contralto), 
Walter Berry (basso), Josef Mertin (or- 
gan), Akademie Kammerchor and Vien- 
na Symphony Orchestra String En- 
semble conducted by Ferdinand Gross- 


mann. Vox LM disc PL 6860, $5.95. 


ATHE SEVEN LAST WORDS is an elabor- 
ate work for soloists, who tell the story of 
the Crucifixion, with chorus and orchestra, 
who comment upon it. The general impres- 
sion that this is a more static work than the 
Christmas Story and the Saint John Passion 
is undoubtedly induced by the rather un- 
plastic delivery of the protagonists. Every 
phrase is cut pretty square. Something simi- 
lar obtains in the beautiful motets on the re- 
verse. Selig sind die Toten, so eloquently re- 
corded by the Basler Kammerchor (Anthol- 
ogie Sonore 60) and by the Danish State 
Radio Madrigal Choir (Columbia DDX 19) 
loses considerable by 
tempo. 


the extremely slow 
The recording is generally satisfac- 
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tory, though the singing seems rather too 
close. P.L.M. 


ROMANTIC MOMENTS: Ah! Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life (Herbert); Will You Re- 
member (Romberg); San Francisco (Kaper 
and Jurmann); One Alone (Romberg); 
Parlez moi d’amour (Lenoir); When You’re 
Away (Herbert); Jeanette MacDonald 
(soprano) with RCA Victor Orchestra 
conducted by Robert Russell Bennett. 
RCA Victor 10’ LP disc LM-62, $4.67. 


ASOME OF THE BLOOM of MacDonald’s 
soprano voice has gone. I can recall a time 
when there was more verve and certainly 
greater vitality to her upper tones. Today, 
she is cautious and seldom attains expressive 
abandon. Still, much of the old sweetness re- 
mains, and this serves to satisfy her countless 
admirers. Listeners who like this sort of pro- 
gram are less critical than others, and it 
goes without stressing that there are other re- 
cordings of most of these offerings that are 
better sung, though they are not, of course, 
on a single LP disc. Bennett is a competent 
First- 
rate recording. JN. 


conductor for show tunes like these. 


SACRED MUSIC AROUND THE CHURCH 
YEAR. The Trapp Family Singers 
conducted by Franz Wasner. 
Hall LP disc CHS 1100, $5.95. 


Concert 


AINCLUDED in this collection are sixteen 
short works ranging from Praetorius and King 
John IV of Portugal to Wasner himself, con- 
ductor of the group. 

Reaction to the Trapp Singers is largely a 


matter of taste. From them you receive 





READERS RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscriber 
dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 








WILL PAY five dollars for ‘‘Left Alone Again Blues’’ 
— Victor recording by Joseph C. Smith & Orch. 
preferred. Contact, Theodore Cart, Harbourton, 
N. J. 


Discounts Operatic, Symphonic Records Write 


for list. Box 431, Bethlehem, New Harmpshire. 

RENT LP’s Complete plays, operas, by mail. Write 

for details. Wakefield Record Library, Earlysville, 
a. 
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neither impeccable performances nor extra- 


ordinary vocalism, but you do receive dis- 
armingly informal presentations and an en- 
Some 
of the selections on this disc have been re- 


thusiasm not often heard on records. 


corded before but most of them are new. The 


—D.R. 


reproduction is very fine. 


SPANISH FOLK SONGS; Victoria de los 
Angeles (soprano) with Renata Tarrago 
RCA Victor 10’ LP disc LM-63, 


$4.67 (also 45 rpm discs). 


(guitar). 


AIN CONCERT Miss de los Angeles often 
sings a group of Spanish folk songs while ac- 
companying herself on the guitar. Her 
naturally warm-hued voice is heard to ad- 
vantage in these offerings from her native 
land. Despite her cultural training, her 
artistry is unaffected. 

One could write a book on Spanish folk 
music, for it is 
“the richest and most varied in the world” 


as the annotator says 
with its diverse cultures. The exoticism of 
this music “stems from Arabic, Hebraic, and 
Gypsy origins.” 

As an LP recital, this one seems absolutely 
right, for the sequence of the songs is well 
chosen. Some of them are truly enchanting 
material. The 
Cradle Song from the Province of Murcia and 
the Bolero (first side) are irresistible, and the 
from Old Castile and the 
country have their individual appeal. 


all are interesting folk 


songs Basque 
There 
is poetic beauty in The Nightingale, a song of 
Catalonia, and in Granadina one of the 
fine Andalusian selections and a most attrac- 
tive example of cante flamenco (second side). 
The final song, The Will of 


pathos and melodic beauty which would ad- 


Amelia, has a 
vantageously serve an operatic composer. 
The recording, quite natural in sound, has an 
occasional disturbing echo behind the high 
tones of the singer. j.N. 
STRAUSS, Richard: Ariadne auf \axes 
Recitative and Aria ofZerbinetta; MOZART: 
Scena Via speranza adorata and Aria 
Ah, non sai qual’ pena, k.416; Aria 
Vo. no, che non sei capace, K.419; Use 
The 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
London 10’ LP LPS-250, 


Hollweg (soprano) with London 


Krips. disc 
$4.95. 


ATHIS IS EXCITING SINGING from a 


new German coloratura that reminds me in 
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Miss 
Hollweg sang the exciting and highly difficult 
aria of Zerbinetta last summer at the Edin- 
burgh Festival and literally stopped the show. 
Hers is a more radiant voice than Berger’s, 
one that 


some ways of Erna Berger in her prime. 


” 


and hits 
the high F-sharps with an amazing accuracy. 


“soars over all obstacles 


Not since Ivégun’s famous recording of this 
aria has anyone handled it with such assur- 
ance and freedom. I’ve always thought 
Strauss wrote this tricky and sometimes be- 
labored composition to end all coloratura 
arias. I don’t know when I’ve ever enjoyed 
a performance of it as I did from this record, 
and I own the Ivégun version. The singer de- 
serves a vote of thanks for the unfamiliar 


Mozart arias. P.H.LR. 


A VIENNA STATE OPERA CONCERT by 
Lijuba Welitch: Pique Dame — Es muss 
an Fenster lehnen and Es geht auf Mitter- 
nacht (Tehaikovsky); Un Ballo in Mas- 

Va dall’ arido stelo divulsa and 

Vorra, ma prima in grazia (Verdi); Zigeun- 


chera 


erliebe Lied und Csardas (Lehar); 
Die Lustige Witwe Vilja Lied (Lehar); 
Die Dubarry Ich schenk mein Herz 
(Milloecker); Der Zarewitsch Einer wird 
kommen (Lehar); Ljuba Welitech (so- 


prano) with the Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Rudolf Moralt. 
London LP dise LLP-69, $5.95. 


ATHERE is a sensuous beauty to Mme. 
Welitch’s singing when it is at its best — as 
it is in these arias. Her performances of 
Lisa’s airs from Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame 
are truly exciting, and her singing of Amelia’s 
arias has dramatic intensity and fervor. Few 
sopranos of today can soar to the exacting 
high passages in the manner that she does. 

In her operetta selections, she is equally 
at home and she makes the Csardas from Le- 
har’s Zigeunerliebe an exciting event. Her 
emotional style seems less suited to the Vilia 
Song from The Merry Widow, but even here 
the appeal of her voice cannot be refuted. 
The other operetta airs are equally impressive. 
As LP recitals (1 will divide 


the two sides) this release seems absolutely 


reason most 
right, though the time element between all is 
perhaps a bit too abrupt for a true illusion of 
hall. Wonderful recording of 
fine singing and superbly played orchestral 


-J.N. 


the concert 


accompaniments. 
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VERDI: Slabat Mater; BRAHMS: Part- 
songs for mixed chorus, Op. 104; Bavarian 
Radio Chorus and Orchestra conducted 
by Joseph Kugler. Mercury 10” LP 
dise MG 15011, $3.85. 


ATHIS Stabat Mater is the acknowledged 
masterpiece of the four sacred pieces that 
constitute Verdi’s last opus. Among the 
many settings of the famous text this is one 
of the starkest, least compromising, and most 
poignant. The words are set simply and in- 
telligibly with no repetitions. The story is 
told, the prayer offered, and we are left to 
do for ourselves whatever moralizing we will. 

Musically the work has two ancestors 
-alestrina’s Stabat Mater, for which Verdi 
owned a great love and admiration, and the 
master’s own Requiem. In form and mood it 
descends from the one, and in its diction or 
manner of expression, it stems from the other. 
Tovey tells us that the more we study the 
score the more its essential differences from 
Il Trovatore vanish, but this was inevitable 
with so great a personality and such integrity 
as Verdi's. 

It is good at last to have a record of this 
work. It can hardly be claimed that the 
performance is transfiguring, but it is fair 
enough to give an idea of the stature of the 
music. The choristers sing rather too vi- 
brantly for the good of the choral lines, and 
the recording is close enough to make this 
fact all too evident. 

However, if we are willing to accept the 
Verdi with its shortcomings, this is not quite 
so easy to do in the case of the Brahms. One 
would have expected the Bavarian chorus to 
be more at home here; but it may be that 
familiarity breeds neglect, for all the rehears- 
ing seems to have gone into the Verdi. 


P.L.M. 


VILLA-LOBOS: Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 

for Soprano and Eight Cellos; Licia Al- 
Frank Miller (solo 
cello) and seven cellos under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski. RCA Victor 45 


rpm dise 49-3277, $1.10. 


banese (soprano), 


AAS Bidu Sayao’s recording of this lovely 
work, with Leonard Rose as solo cellist, under 
the direction of the composer (Columbia 
71670D) has long been considered the per- 
fect performance, a comparison at once sug- 
gests itself. The few who found any fault 
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with the former recording contended that 
Sayao’s voice was too light to show to best 
advantage against eight cellos. 

It cannot be said that Albanese’s voice is 
too light for hers is an exceptionally rich and 
full-bodied one. It might be said, however, 
that her interpretation is too operatic for the 
music — but this is probably a personal mat- 
ter for the listener. She does a gorgeous job 
on the work, but there are two slight things 
against it: first, that she takes the final note, 
marked hum ppp, with her mouth wide open 
and, second, the engineers have contrived a 
fade-away on that same note which is not 
very artistic. Sayao took that miraculous 
hummed leap right in her stride and, in ad- 
dition, trimmed it down to an immaculate 


diminuendo entirely unassisted by engineers. 


Otherwise Albanese’s interpretation — though 
completely different from Sayao’s has 
merits of its own: but I'll take the Sayao. 

—D.R. 





SHOSTAKOVICH: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 35; Eileen Joyce with the 
Hallé Orchestra conducted by Leslie 
Heward; PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 3 
in C major, Op. 26; Robin Hood Dell 

Philadelphia, Dimitri 
Mitropolous (pianist and conductor). Co- 
lumbia LP dise ML-4389, $5.45. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Overture Fantasia; 


Orchestra of 


Romeo and Juliet 
Francesca da Rimini, 
Op. 32 (Fantasy after Dante); Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
Columbia LP dise ML-4381, $5.45. 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor, Op. 143; 
Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3; Im- 
promptu in E’ flat, Op. 90, No. 2; Lili 


Kraus (piano). Decca LP disc DL-8506, 
$5.95. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 
98; Berlin Orchestra 
conducted by Victor de Sabata. 
LP dise DL-9516, $5.95. 

HEIFETZ CONCERT ENCORES, Jascha 
Heifetz with Emanuel Bay. Decca LP 
disc DL 8521, $5.95. 


Philharmonic 


Decca 
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SHAKESPEARE: Scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet; Soliloquies from Hamlet; Sonnets 
Vos. 18, 29, 30, 33, 73; John Gielgud 
assisted by Pamela Brown in Romeo. 
Decca LP disc 9504, $5.95. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 6 in C major; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Josef Krips. London LP disc LLP 
21, $5.95. 

ATHE “SMART ALEC” TYPE of music 

that Shostakovich pursues in his concerto 

it’s all too patently 

Miss Joyce and the late Leslie 


wears thin after a time 
superficial. 
Heward do justice to the music, not to forget 
Arthur Lockwood. 
Satisfactory transfer to LP... Mitropoulos as 


the trumpet playing of 


a pianist is far ahead of most conductor- 
pianists, but despite his musical competence 
there is not quite the same unanimity and 
smoothness in this performance that one en- 
counters in the recent Kapell-Dorati version 
(Victor LM-1058). 


LP betters the original 78 issue. . . Stokowski’s 


Columbia’s transfer to 


absorption with Tchaikovsky’s best’ known 
tone poems is highly personalized with many 
bewildering metric contrasts, and also the 
alteration of the tailpiece from Romeo. Co- 
lumbia previously issued these works coupled 
Khachaturian 
This new disc shows some im- 


with Wagner (Romeo) and 
(Francesca). 
provement in the quality of sound from the 
Francesca the Romeo needed no improve- 
ment as it was, and is, a wonderful example 
of the Columbia 30th Street studio’s tonal 
qualities. . . Lili Kraus’s pre-war recordings 
of Schubert are all praiseworthy and Decca’s 
expert dubbing of these previous Parlophone 
78s is well worth acquiring. . . The capricious- 
ness of de Sabata’s reading of the Brahms 
Fourth orchestral 
playing of the Berlin Philharmonic. More- 
which even in 1939 

is outdated today. 


outweighs the splendid 
over, the recording 

was somewhat muddy 
Ormandy and Krips are preferred in this 
work. . . During the recording ban, Heifetz 
forsook Victor to make some encore pieces for 
Decca, most of which were his own trans- 
criptions of piano pieces. If recitalists went 
in for “pops” concerts, like some of our orches- 
tras in the good old summertime, this is the 
kind of program a violinist might make. You 
can’t condemn Decca for LP-ing these pieces, 
for they must have sold; and it should be 
noted their LP versions are much better sur- 
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faced than the originals. From Heifetz 
encores to the recitations of John Gielgud is 
like soaring skyward after being earthbound. 
” can but delight 
the ear, for they are unexcelled models in 
dramatic recordings. Four scenes from Romeo, 
with a charming Juliet, and seven of Ham- 
let’s best known soliloquies reveal an extra- 


Gielgud’s “‘music in words 


ordinary sensitivity in character portrayal, 
and the five sonnets are read with a warmth 
of feeling that makes one wonder to whom 
these poems were originally addressed, or of 
whom the actor may have thought when he 
uttered the meaningful words. London 
has made a firstrate transfer of the 78 ver- 
sion of Krips’ almost too vital performance 
of Schubert’s Sixth (see review of the Dressel 
version on page 340 of our June issue). 


—P.H.R. 


AN OPERATIC RECITAL: 
flite 
vannt 
(Mozart); Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail 
— O wie angstlich, o wir feurig (Mozart); 
Carmen La fleur que tu m’avais jetée 
(Bizet); The Tales of Hoffmann — Aria 
from Act IIIT and Legend of Kleinsach 

German) (Offenbach); Der 
Durch die Walder, durch die 
Auen (Weber); Richard Tauber (tenor) 
with orchestra. Decca LP dise DL 8512, 
$4.85. 

AWHILE THOSE who admire the LP 

Operatic Recital can rejoice that Decca has 

assembled these performances by that gifted 

tenor, Richard Tauber, who died in 1948, the 
arrangement of the selections is not quite fair 

The arias from Tales of Hoff- 

mann were made at least a decade before all 

the others, and if included should have been 
heard first or last. The contrast in the tenor’s 
voice is disturbingly noticeable even though 
stylistically his aria from Der Freischiilz is 
above reproach. The Don Giovanni arias were 
sung in 1939, at which time Tauber appeared 


Die Zauber- 
— Bildnisarie (Mozart); Don Gio- 
Il mio tesoro and Dalla sua pace 


(sung in 
Freischiitz 


to the singer. 


in some Mozart operas at Covent Garden in 
London. The others were made in 1946. 

There never has been any performances of 
the Hoffmann excerpts so magically sung on 
records as these by Tauber. One forgets that 
they are sung in German because of the 
beauty of the voice and the freedom of the 
In his Mozart arias Tauber shows 
Though the 


expression. 


his fine musicianship and style. 
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Magic Flute selection lacks the flexibility 
that he had in earlier days, when he sang the 
Hoffmann arias, and there are some explosive 
tones in H mio lesoro, these are still fine ex- 
amples of Mozart singing. His ‘Flower 
Song” from Carmen, sung in French, is dis- 
tinguished in style if lacking the flexibility of 
a younger man. His Freischiilz aria is re- 
markable; it is sung with fine expression and 
true virility. 


Decca continues to achieve some remark- 


able dubbings, every bit as good in my 
estimation as the originals. I suspect 
they work from the original matrices. —J.N. 


PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly —Love Duet, Act 
1 and Butterfly’s Aria, Act 11; STRAUSS, 
Duett, Akt 11; 


O schéner Mai (all sung in German); Vera 


Johann: Die Fledermaus 


Schwarz (soprano) and Richard Tauber 
(tenor). Eterna 10” LP dise ELP 454, 


$3.85. 


SONG RECITAL NO. 7: Das 
(Mozart); Die (Rubinstein); 
Staindchen (R. Strauss), O komm in Traum 


Veilchen 
Triine 


(Liszt), Ganz leise (Sommer ), Sechse, sie- 
ben oder acht (Briiell); Leo Slezak (tenor) 
with piano accompaniment. Eterna 10” 
LP dise ELP 453, $3.85. 
ATHE VERA SCHWARZ-TAU BER record- 
ings must have been made in the middle or 
late 1920s, as they are electric. These 
two artists sang together in many operas in 
Berlin and elsewhere, and were as popular 
and beloved in their day as were Farrar and 
Caruso. Later, they sang together in oper- 
etta, and it is possible the “Watch Duet” 
recording from The Bal was a souvenir of their 
appearances in the roles of Rosalinda and 
Eisenstein. Schwartz’s voice was _ beauti- 
fully produced and tonally most appealing. 
Her singing of Un bel di rates with the best 
that the phonograph has known, and _ her 
part of the “Love Duet” 
worthy. 


is especially priase- 
Tauber was in fine voice when he 
made these recordings but I prefer his sing- 
ing in the Strauss duet to the Puccini. 
He indulges in too many liberties in the lat- 
ter. Schwartz sings the Strauss waltz appeal- 
ingly, but the piece doesn’t mean much to 
me. Eterna might re-record some of the so- 
prano’s well sung Mozart arias. 

Slezak, who identified himself with heroic 
roles in later years, was regarded in his time 
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Even in his later 


as a firstrate lieder singer. 


years, he sang lieder recitals and in the late 
1920s made a group of electric lieder record- 
ings for Polydor. The present offerings were 
made in the acoustic era, probably around 
World War I (the dates should be given on 
records like these). It is remarkable how a 
helden tenor like Slezak could alter his style 
to suit the intimacy of songs like these. But, 
though he sings them well, he cannot entire- 
ly conceal his operatic style. Das Veil- 
chen poses a task which he meets well enough, 
but the song really belongs to a feminine 
singer. His artistry distinguishes such songs 
as the Rubinstein and the Sommer. Indeed, 
the tenor’s ingratiating artistry gives dis- 
tinction to the latter which at best is an in- 
The Briill lied was a 
In the Liszt 
and the Strauss songs, Slezak is least success- 


consequential offering. 
favorite encore with the tenor. 


ful and there is more than a hint of the oper- 
atic tenor. The recording transfer of all the 
above have been fairly well accomplished, but 
not without reminders of shellac surfaces. 
Also the pitch is one tone higher. J.N. 
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Additional Reviews 





BACH, C. P. E.: Concerto in D minor; 
Artur Balsam (piano) with Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Vie- 
tor Desarzens, and Trio Sonalas in E 
flat and B flat; Henri Druart (clarinet), 
Maurice Allard (bassoon), Aimee van de 
Wiele (cembalo). Concert Hall LP disc 
CHS 1074, $5.95. 


APHILIPP EMANUEL BACH was a tal- 
ented composer, highly regarded in his day, 
who advanced the style of the concerto. 
Since his death, what he did for the concerto 
has been forgotten because others have fol- 
lowed along similar lines and gone farther in 
their way than he did. | would not rate this 
concerto of his interesting only for historical 
reasons; it still retains a charm and grace, 
representative of his day, which can be en- 
joyed in modern times if one is not beset by 
sophistication. Arthur Balsam, well known 
around New York as a firstrate accompanist, 
plays this opus beautifully. He has just the 
right amount of crispness, and the clarity of 
his articulation and precisely modulated tone 
have been clearly captured by the engineer. 
Mr. Dasarzens is a discreet conductor who 
gives the pianist the spotlight. 

The trio sonatas were probably intended as 
gebrauchsmusik in Philipp Emanuel’s time. 
They were probably written to be played by 
performers who wanted pieces for background 
music at social affairs where conversation was 
not forbidden. Gratefully constructed with 
an abundance of pleasantly shallow melodic 
material, a group of amateurs would find them 
fun to play after supper, but for the serious 
listener | think they might prove boring after 
the first hearing. Good recording. —J.N. 
DEBUSSY: Suile Bergamasque; RAVEL: 
* Gaspard de la Nuit; Frank Glazer (piano). 

Polymusic LP disc PRLP, $5.95. 


ATHE EXTREMELY 


anist, Frank Glazer, who made his record- 


FINE young pi- 


ing debut some months ago, has added sub- 
stantially to the catalogue with brilliant per- 
formances of two long-unavailable works. 
The Debussy has been recorded in its en- 
tirety only once before (Gieseking: Columbia 


385 


X-8) although the popular third movement 

Clair de lune often appears. 
early Debussy 1889 
rivative, yet it is very pleasant and extremely 
pianistic music, in the manner of the later 
Pour le piano. 


This is 
and relatively de- 


Mr. Glazer neither over nor 
underplays the work but achieves a happy bal- 
ance, particularly in the third section, that 
gives the music an importance it does not 
usually enjoy. 

The Ravel is one of the finest piano works 
in existence, and one of the most difficult. 
Cortot has said: “These three poems enrich 
the piano repertoire of our epoch with one of 
the most extraordinary examples of instru- 
mental ingenuity which the industry of com- 
posers has ever produced.” ‘There have been 
only two previous recordings: one by Giese- 
king (Columbia X-141) and one by Jean 
Doyen (French HMV DB5043 and DA- 
1906/7.) Both had the prowess to turn in 
superlative performances, yet Glazer is the 
only one of the three to play the music ab- 
solutely correctly. Gieseking refused to rec- 
ognize the abrupt halts and nervous rests of 
Scarbo, while Doyen’s Horowitzian —tech- 
nique made Ondine a peculiarly de-tempoed 
affair. Yet, good as Glazer is, his recording 
cannot be called the best. All the notes are 
there but, occasionally, the sheer virtuosity 
required falls short and one begins to hear 
how the music is put together. This is a bad 
thing, for Gaspard should be a complete illu- 
sion. It is probably best to say that all three 
but that each 
is quite different from the other. 


performances are quite fine 


Polymusic has made this disc an attrac- 
tive issue: tasteful coupling in very fine 
performances, amazingly well recorded, boxed 
in a beautifully designed cover with complete 
and illuminating notes by Alvin Bauman. 


—D.R. 


A. GABRIELI, G. GABRIELI, D. GA- 
BRIELLI: Music for Brass Ensemble; 
PEZEL: Four Sonatas for Five-Voiced 
Brass Choir; M. Karpilovsky and J. 
Smith (trumpets), D. Shuman, A. Pearl- 
stein and S. Di Vincenzo (trombones), D. 
Butterfield (tuba) and others. Period 
LP disc SPLP 526, $5.95. 

ATHE DISC starts off in a promising fashion 

with a healthy group of strong-lipped players 

plunging into some exhilarating Gabrieli 
brass pieces. This is the kind of music that 
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sounds best early in the morning. Solid, 
fundamental and robust, it penetrates what- 
ever walls of wool have been built up during 
the night and sets the tone for a new day. 

It is a crime, however, that midway through 
the first side the mood is broken by a tor- 
tuous trombone solo of some length ascribed 
to one Domenico Gabrielli (misspelled Ga- 
brieli by the annotator), a Bolognese cellist 
of some repute. It is doubtful that this piece 


was written for the sackbut-type trombone of 


the 17th century; in fact, Mr. Shuman, a 
teacher at the Juillard, is unable to perform 
it with any degree of conviction on the mod- 
ern slide trombone. The florid runs of the 
final movement would be taxing even for the 
inimitable Modeste Alloo’s eleven-valve Bel- 
gian trombone. In addition, Shuman’s use of 
a mute and his pronounced vibrato are his- 
torically questionable. 

It has been the custom to lower Baroque 
brass music to a more comfortable key and 
to rearrange the parts to include an ana- 
chronistic horn or two in the interests of 
homogeneity. The entrepreneur of this disc, 
a Mr. Hauptman, is quick to point out that 
he has not permitted this impure practice to 
happen here. He does, however, employ a 
tuba, an instrument which did not come into 
general use until the 19th century. 

In the Pezel pieces, the strain of the high 
tessitura precludes any niceties of phrasing 
or interpretation that might have relieved 
the lack of imagination on the composer’s 
part. All hands plow grimly through their 
parts with but one thought in mind to 
reach the final chord without a cracked lip. 

The engineering, by Peter Bartok, is bright- 
ly and cleanly accomplished. The feeling of 
spaciousness, an admirable quality in this 
type of music, is not present, however. 


AW.P. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 86 in D major; 
Symphony No. 95 in C minor; Salzburg 
Mozarteum Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Walter. Period LP disc SPLP 516, 
$5.95. 

ATWO MORE Haydn symphonies, one 

the D major — making its first appearance on 

LP. Written in 1786, it is now the sixth of 

the “Paris” series, commissioned by the 

musical society called Les Concerts de la Loge 

Olympique. There is nothing olympian about 

the work however; it is joyous from begin- 
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ing to end, with a charmingly accented final 
allegro. 

It is difficult to say much about the per- 
formance, because the recording is quite bad. 
The violins, when above high G, vibrate so 
that it is impossible to tell if they are on pitch. 
| presume that they are but, over the whole 
performance, which is lively enough, is cast 
this mechanical pall. A much better record- 
ing of the same work is that of Paul Schmitz 
and the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 
(Deutsche Grammophon 57107/9). 

[he C minor Symphony is better known as 
one of Haydn’s most lovely. Written in 1791 
it is the fifth of the Salomon series that the 
composer wrote for that impressario while in 
England. Mozart had died only the year be- 
fore and the beautiful adagio is often spoken 
of as “a kind of instrumental requiem to 
Mozart.” The recording of this symphony 
is somewhat better and Walter turns in a 
clean and efficient job. The work has al- 
ready been superlatively performed and re- 
corded by Scherchen and the Vienna Sym- 
pbony (Westminster WL 5045). Walter is 
no Scherchen. D.R. 


MOZART: Quintet in E flat, for Horn and 
Strings, K.AO7; Quintet in A major for 
Clarinet and Strings, K.581; Ottavio de 
Rosa (horn), Augustin Duques (clarinet), 
Arnold Eidus and Emmanuel Green 
(violins), Isadore Zir and Archie Levin 
(violas) and George Ricei (cello). Stradi- 
vari LP disc 601, $4.85. 


AMOZART?’S one horn quintet is in reality 
a concerto for that instrument with string ac- 
companiment. In deference to the horn’s 
medium register the composer scores for two 
violas rather than two violins. The solo line 
is very melodic and, in the finale, consider- 
ably more difficult than any of the concertos 
with orchestra. A great many of the 18th- 
and 19th-century solo pieces for wind instru- 
ments have little appeal for any one outside 
of the players of those instruments, but this 
quintet, I feel certain, is an exception. 

The standard performance of this work has 
been that of the young Englishman Dennis 
Brain, with the Griller Quartet (English 
Decca K1138/9, available here on the London 
label at one time). The talented American 
hornist, John Barrows, erstwhile first-deskman 
at Radio City, made the only other LP ver- 
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sion. Unfortunately, that record is so badly 
engineered (Allegro LP 62), and the string 
parts are so poorly played that it is practical- 


ly impossible to determine the quality of Bar- 
rows’ contribution. This leaves de Rosa, a 
young fellow who plays in one of the local 
radio station house bands, practically a clear 
field. He is a good technician, has a pleasing 
tone and a fairly good understanding of the 
style required. His phrasing, however, is 
often questionable, as is his copy of the score. 
It has apparently been “edited” in a number 
of places in the interests of simplification and 
altered in others for additional brilliance 
(more high notes). 

From the first phrase of the A major 
Ouintel the high quality of M. Duques’ art is 
immediately apparent. Here is a clarinet 
player to sweep aside all previous competition 
for this often-recorded piece. Little need be 
said about the score, which is unquestionably 
one of Mozart’s happiest inspirations. Duques, 
who was solo clarinettist of the NBC sym- 
phony for more than ten years until an econ- 
omy move on the part of NBC forced him 
out, must be ranked at the top, now that 
Ralph McLean (formerly of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) has succumbed to cancer. The 
accompanying string players, while not in a 
class with the Grillers, support both horn and 
clarinet in commendable fashion. The re- 
cording is clear and resonant. All in all, a 


worthwhile disc. A.W.P. 


PUCCINI: La Boheme — Mi chiamano 
Vimi and Donde lieta usci; Renata Te- 
baldi (soprano). GIORDANO: Andrea 
Chenier La mamma morte; CATALANI: 
La Wally Ebben, ne andro lontano; 
Renata Tebaldi. Both with Professional 
Orchestra, Milan, conducted by Nino 
Sanzogno. Decca 78 rpm discs 20016 


and 20017, $1.25 each. 


ATEBALDI has a rich, luscious voice which 
in some ways recalls Rosa Ponselle. Her LP 
operatic recital, issued by London last year, 
offered some beautiful singing but decidedly 
uneven artistry. She indulges in too much 
rubali, which not only tends to break her 
lines up but to disrupt rhythm. Her arias 
from La Boheme and Catalani’s La Wally are 
spoilt for me by her rhythmic vagaries, but 
her singing of Maddelena’s Racconto from 
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Andrea Chenier is more praiseworthy as she 
is more forthright. 


There are far too many recordings of 
Mimi’s narrative and Farewell which of- 
fer greater artistry to recommend these. 
My favorite recording of the aria from La 
Wally is the one made by Hina Spani (H.M.V. 
DB1163) and Muzio’s singing of the Chenier 
is preferred to this one. The conductor de- 
serves credit in keeping things in order with 
the singer’s excessive liberties. The record- 
ing is rich in sound but there is some distor- 
tion on the high end. -J.N. 


MATYEGKA-SCHUBERT: Quartet in G 
for Flute, Guitar, Viola and Cello; K. Mess 
(flute), A. Faiss (guitar), H. Kirchner 
(viola) and S. Barehet (cello). Period 
LP disc SPLP 518, $5.95. 


ATHE BOHEMIAN COMPOSER Wenzes- 
laus Matyegka, one of the outstanding ex- 
ponents of the concert guitar around the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, wrote works for 
that instrument which were highly regarded. 
Couched in the best idiom of the times, they 
were more than mere vehicles for the display 
of his instrument. 


So far as we are concerned, Matyegka is 
rescued from oblivion merely because Schu- 
bert took a trio of his and added a cello part 
to adapt it to the available instrumentation 
of a group of friends. Schubert’s contribu- 
tion is very minor; any advanced composi- 
tion student could do the job with little effort, 
yet the piece was published under Schubert’s 
name by Georg Kinsky in 1926. 


Actually, this is quite a charming, modest 
work. The shy sweetness of its unpretenti- 
ous airs is most agreeable, and the combina- 
tion of flute, guitar and bowed strings is both 
novel and pleasing. The guitar is an agree- 
able change from the monotonous twanging 
of the harpsichord and the brittle sounds of 
the piano. 


The style is more classical than romantic. 
It recalls minor efforts of Haydn in his hap- 
piest mood. The performance is in keeping 
with the style, and the recording is of good 
quality. As a parenthetical note, I might 
add that this disc proved to me that LP 
records are not really unbreakable, as ad- 


—A.W.P. 


vertised. 
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CONSUMERS’ 
LP RECORD REVIEW 


First Issue --- August 1951 


A MONTHLY DIGEST of revie ws of all available LP 

releases for any given month prépartéd for convenient 
housing in any standard loose-leaf binder. This concise 
summary, arranged by composer in alphabetical order, 
is designed to give the busy record enthusiast authori- 
tative comment on the vast field of today’s recorded 


literature on LPs in brief, easy-to-use form. 


A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX to be prepared 
the end of each year — will make Consumers’ LP Record 


Review a unique reference source of unusual value. 


THIS REVIEW will be a complement to The American 
Record Guide. It will sell at 15 cents the copy, or $1.75 
the year. To subscribers of the Record Guide, yearly 
subscription price will be $1.25. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for a copy of the first issue, or 


send 15 cents in stamps to 


THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 
P. O. Bldg., No. 11 @ Pelham 65, New York 





